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My deak Lord, 

My Collection being printed, I 
thought the volume completed, until I observed 
that it wanted a Dedication. Aware of the de- 
ficiency, could I doubt how my want was best 
to be supplied ? 

To whom could I so aptly look to counte- 
nance such opinions as I have maintained 
throughout the following pages, as to the Earl 
of Eldon? the "justum et tenacem propositi 
virum" — ^who, " intaminatis fiilget honoribus : 
nee sumit aut ponit secures, arbitrio popularis 



aur».'* 
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To you, without permission, I ventured to 
dedicate my first publication ; with your permis- 
sion, I now dedicate to you what may be my 
last. 

If I look for sanction of the doctrines which 
I profess and would wish to inculcate, who has 
exemplified his approval of them so strenuously 
as he who would have exclaimed — 

*' Quid tristes querimoiiis, 

Si non supplicio culpa reciditur ? 
Quid leges, sine moribus 
Vanee, proficiunt ?" 

When I revert to my notice of the acts of 
Mr. Pitt's administration, I do not forget that 
to the rectitude, the sagacity, the ability, and 
the firnmesB of Mr. Pitt's Attorney-General, 
was mainly owing much of the success which 
attended his memorable suppression of French 
revolutionary principles. The licence, not the 
liberty of the press, was vigilantly restrained 
within salutary bounds, to rebellion in any 
shape was justly awarded the punishment due to 
crime, nor was the sacred duty comjnitted to 
his trusty charge ever otherwise than fearlessly 
and inviolably fulfilled by Sir John Scott. 

In after times, when his own distinguished 



merit pointed him out as the fittest mian in the 
realxa to fill the highest oflSce in the state, we 
find him, as Lord Eldon, rendering his name 
illustrious, and his office dignified, by the con- 
summate justice and judgment of his decrees, 
as well as by the profound legal knowledge 
which made him equally eminent as a practical 
Statesman, either in the Court, the Cabinet, or 
the Senate. 

To you, then, my Lord, this great nation is 
most deeply indebted; if I mistake not, it 
gratefully acknowledges the debt. Its many 
worthies must ever revere your unshaken pa- 
triotism, your unblemished character, your 
love of justice and mercy, your pure impar- 
tiality, your undeviating integrity, your mind 
able to comprehend all within its grasp, with a 
soul too high to be \mmindful of courtesy and 
the more amiable emotions of the heart. Thus, 
" taken for all in all, we may not look upon 
your like again.** 

I cannot be suspected of flattery — what 
could it avail me ? "I worship not the rising 
s\m, I sing the man whose race is run.*' Why 
then should I forego the gratification of laying 
even before your eyes, what I conceive to be 
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he truthy willing as I am to do homage to 
your character^ and in so £ar as I may be able, to 
delineate a model worthy of regard and imita- 
tion for all future aspirants to official station. 

History will amply reciprocate to you that 
justice which you yourself have so widely dis- 
tributed to others, and will record your virtues 
and memorable qualities on a monument more 
lasting than brass, for *^mper honos nomenque 
tuum, laudesque manebunt," in association with 
what has been termed God's noblest work, a 
good, great, and honest man. 

To you, the venerated Defender of the Pro- 
testant Constitution in Church and State, I 
now gratefully inscribe this inadequate, though 
ocmgenial tribute of my heartfelt respect and 
admiration. That a reflection upon the signal 
events of your past life may afibrd the surest 
hope and consolation for the present and the 
future, is the sincerest desire of. 

My dear Lord, 
Your ever obliged and faithful, 

NEWCASTLE, 



INTRODUCTION. 



At various periods I have published several 
small tracts, which, when they were written, 
were intended solely for the public utility; 
and were intruded upon public notice, not by 
choice, but from necessity, in obedience to 
what I considered to be a present and pressing 
duty. I yielded to the suggestions of duty 
and of conscience, not without very conside- 
rable reluctance, being well aware how little 
claim I had upon the coni&dence or attention 
of my courifaymen ; who, indeed, had con- 
ceived a very general, but most unjust, 
antipathy to my name and opinions. In 
venturing therefore to assert those opinions 
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before the face of a disapproving Nation, 1 
risked the incurrence of still greater odium 
and increased malevolence, which under other 
circumstances, might have deterred me from 
a vain endeavour to stem the rising tide of 
national fatuity, then setting in to a very 
alarming degree. But "non civium ardor 
prava jubentium" was, or ought to be, a con- 
sideration when stem public duty required 
the interposition and assertion of known and 
heretofore acknowledged truths. In short, 
the trial was made, the experiment hazarded, 
and the result certainly exceeded my expec- 
tations. I do not presume to suppose that 
any thing faUing from a writer so unpractised 
and so circumstanced, could produce the con- 
viction of any one ; but I am inclined to hope 
and to believe that, what was intended to 
recall erring minds, to correct mistaken opi- 
nions, and to rouse a more genuine and unso- 
phisticated patriotism, was not altogether 
useless, or ineffectual. 

The publications were favourably received, 
and credit given for sincerity, although my 
judgment or the correctness of my opinions 
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might be doubted or denied. Sufficient time 
has now elapsed to prove how far some or 
most of those opinions were well founded or 
otherwise. 

It has been frequently suggested to me, that 
I should collect the few small publications, 
which have occasionally appeared, and give 
them a more consolidated form than that of 
a pamphlet or newspaper. This I now ven- 
ture to do, and although it is always im- 
palatable to me, to exhibit on the public 
stage, yet I do not scruple to declare that, on 
this occasion, I appear with less reluctance 
and greater confidence than former circum- 
stances would permit me to indulge. All the 
detached publications have appeared in print, 
except three letters, which accidentally fell 
under my view. These I did not purposely 
select, nor until they came casually under my 
eye did I remember their existence. The 
only letters which I sought for, were some 
which I wrote to several gentlemen connected 
with public bodies in Ireland, and which at 
the time were published in the newspapers of 
the day. One only of these, that to Mr. Eccles, 
^'' a 2 



which was preserved by a friend, appears in 
this volume, as the written oopies are mislaid 
and those which were printed can not be found.* 
I am only desirous that they should appear in 
this volume, as I beUeve them to have indi- 
cated my view of Irish policy. 

I have thus briefly accounted for the ap- 
pearance of a work avowedly published by 
me — ^vanity, or ambition, or conceit, party 
spirit, controversy, or various similar motives, 
may impel some to write and publish — utility 
and an insuperable desire to be really and 
soundly serviceable, is the inducement to 
others. 

To this latter class, I profess myself a devoted 
adherent I am too conscious of my deficiencies 
to indulge in any other feeling, and my love 
of country is too absorbing to permit me to disre- 
gard the dictates of usefulness, although worldly 
prudence might whisper " not to write a book.** 

I have mentioned that I appear with less re- 
luctance now than on former occasions — ^my 
reason is this ; a wretched and unaccountable 

• Some of these letters have been recently fkrnlshed to me by the 
kuidaess of the editor of the Warder, but too late to appear in their 
proper place. 



infatuation, or it may be judicial blindness, no 
longer inthrals the nation, its eyes are opening, 
and the public mind is fast returning to its an- 
cient good sense and proverbial patriotism. It 
sees its error, and seeing it will with retributive 
justice punish the guilty and reward the de- 
serving and well intentioned. When I compare 
the past with the present, I do indeed rejoice, 
and I glory in the triumph of principle which 
my country is gradually accomplishing. Much 
I know remains to be done, arduous may be the 
conflict, but I have no fear for the ultimate 
result; a rational commencement has been 
made, indeed a very considerable advance has 
already been effected — ^time will restore what 
folly and wickedness have disturbed or de- 
stroyed. 

Circumstances lamentably propitious have 
favoured the inroads of Reform. Reform has 
been a mania, it has been suffered to invade 
every institution of the State. I always dreaded 
its consequences, I always abhorred its sorceries, 
I have never ceased to oppose its advances. 

I care not who dislikes the declaration^ 1 
openly avow that I am not a Reformer ; and 
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more, I declare that I have my suspicions of all 
men who profess themselves to be Reformers. 

Of these Reformers there are two classes. 
The original and thorough bred Reformers, 
who adopt the fraudulent garb of Reform, 
that they may under that cloak, overturn the. 
whole system, and destroy every vestige of the 
glorious British Cionstitution, as it has been. 
These are the real Destructives. 

The other is a much too numerous class, 
who, to gain the favour of those who will 
never be their friends, think it good policy to 
chime in with the revolutionary cry of the 
mischievous Destructives, and pretend to be 
what, if former principles and professions 
are any thing, they neither can nor ought 
to be. These, with good intentions no 
doubt, but with false and misguided views, 
are insensibly lending their assistance to for- 
ward the work which the Destructives love 
and smile to see performed by those they 
hate. 

It is deeply to be lamented that a fatal error 
should have blinded the eyes of so many, that 
a true and undisguised Conservative is now 
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absolutely uncommon ; and thus the prevail- 
ing parties are not divided into Destructives 
and Conservatives, as often stated, but consist 
of genuine Destructives on one side, and un- 
fortunately not pure, bold, and untemporising 
Conservatives on the other, but an inconsistent, 
undefined mixture, which must of necessity, 
be nameless, and which as it loses its salt 
and savour, will soon be palatable to no one. 
It is this mawkish, but deadly policy, which 
is becoming distasteful, calculated as it is to 
mislead and to destroy. Its tendency is now 
discovered, and its votaries must either change 
their system, or behold their influence wither 
and shrink into disrepute and comparative 
nothingness. 

I must be pardoned for the enunciation of 
these remarks, because I never have dis- 
guised my sentiments ; such as they are, they 
ever have been openly expressed, true or fidse 
they are my own, the result of reflection and 
conviction, not formed hastily, not the adop- 
tion of party, not borrowed with an easy in- 
difference from the more fertile storehouses of 
others' wits, but the plain, unbiassed, dispas- 



sionate, and independent conviction of my 
own mind. To some, who mar look over these 
pages with a kindly spirit and fiftvourable 
disposition, it may not be uninteresting or 
uninstnictive to observe, by what process this 
independence of thought has been attained. 
I will describe it in a few words. 

In mv vouth and earlier manhood, I la- 
boured under manv serious and weishtv disad* 
vantages, the worst as I apprehended, though 
possibly it may have been for the best, was 
the want of counsellors during many of my 
ripening years. These ripening years were 
passed in a foreign land, far away from the 
scenes of my interests and affections — ^many 
years were thus spent in languishing banish* 
ment, cut off firom all connexion with my own 
country, I at last returned to it, but to avow 
the truth, though my heart was still British, 
I found mjTself absolutely a stranger in my 
native land. Everv one and everv thimr were 
strange to me ; forgotten mjrself, I too firom 
long absence had foi^tten them. All was to 
be learned ; there would have been Uttle diffi- 
culty if firiends and good instructors had been 
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at hand, but such was not my fortune. I 
floundered on, doubtful what course to 
take, fearful of doing wrong, uncertain of 
what was right. With a tender conscience, 
great inexperience, and inadequate means, I 
entered life. I was at once and immediately 
thrown upon my own resources, those re- 
sources, as I was too well aware being per- 
ceptibly weak and feeble. Nevertheless, as 
they arose I contended with the various 
difficulties, and marked out for myself a course 
of my own. The efforts were painful, for 
subjects of the highest importance frequently 
bewildered my noviciate with their unex- 
plained, and to me almost unintelligible, matter 
— ^but a stem sense of duty impelled me ; I per- 
severed, and I could discover no other way 
of easing an anxious and a busy conscience. 
My object was — to fulfil the duty required of 
me; and to accomplish this end by no other 
means than such as my searching conscience 
could most sacredly and scrupulously approve. 
Thus, then, was I trained into acting upon 
principle — I endeavoured to discover the truth, 
and if I failed it was not from want of- inten- 
tion, but from want of capacity. This course 
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I have continued to pursue firom the earliest 
period of my entrance into life up to the pre- 
sent hour. On looking back to the past/ I 
can honestly assert^ that I repent of nothing 
that I have done ; " Vestigia nulla retrorsum" 
perplex or harass me ! Had I to re-do what 
I have done, I could not act diflferently. 

I have been the more readily betrayed into 
this confessional description^ as I wish that 
others may be actuated by the example of 
jpainful contention, against, apparently, in- 
superable impediments, to persevere in a 
plain and honest course, with unremitting firm- 
ness and constancy, regardless of all difficul- 
ties and of all worldly and self-interested con- 
siderations. 

Such has been the cradle of my opinions : 
time may have matured and given them some- 
thing like authority — at all events, the senti- 
ments which might have been originally 
doubtful, are now rootedly confirmed: my 
mind within me is as the needle to the pole — 
on no point more decisively than that I cannot 
be a Reformer, and that from conviction as 
well as from affection, I am a Conservative. 
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Under such circumstances, who can gainsay 
my avowal of devoted attachment to the 
once valued Institutions of my Country? I 
have known the Constitution, as it was, in 
Church and State ; nurtured under it, I loved, 
I honoured, I venerated it as the most incom- 
parable, whilst it was the most curious work 
of human contrivance that ever graced and 
blessed a Nation. Equal laws, rights pro- 
tected^ liberty without licence, all the privi- 
leges of a Commonwealth, with all the advan- 
tages . of a Monarchy. A Conservative, a 
Patriot, would wish to keep such a state 
as it was, he would desire to preserve the 
good Protestant Established Church as the 
most admirable and perfect form of Christian 
worship that has existed since the foundation 
of Christianity. He would be religious — ^being 
religious, he would be a faithful citizen and 
a loyal subject, he would learn and know 
how to fear God, and for God's sake, to ho- 
nour the King, 

It must be quite evident to all who think 

upon the subject, that Religion must be the 

basis and the only sure foundation of all good 

^^ government. Desert it, and see what follows. 

b 
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If we look back and observe what has been 
the rapid march of* eventewithin a very few 
ytears, it will be perceived how subtlety and 
Wonderfiilty all parts of-thk (Constitution' were 
linked' togetherj' and * how, ifone^Knk werfe 
leodened or destroyed^ the' contigubus Unk* wds 
irfvftriably afiFectedr - ^ . -^ ' ^ ..r. 

I trace the origin of our present evils to 
the abolition of the Combinatioiiiaws. Afalsfe 
principle of Govemiiient^nerBted clamoursand 
agitation, and a display of^'numbe^s produced 
this concession ; from henceforth, the ^ power 
of numbers was made tb possess a dangerous 
swtey . The noisy and ihischievous few, backed 
by the passive but deluded many,* assumed 
an authoritative position^ hitherto unknOwif;-^ 
Dissenters of all kinds> and the varibus ene- 
mies of the Church and State, clamoured^ for 
th6 levelling of distinctions, for '^ equal jus- 
tice," A theoretical- truism unquestionabty, but 
practicalty deceptive nonsense; ' •"• ^ 

It was then that " knowledge was power," 
that "the sovereign people," great iri numbdrs, 
Were, by education, rendered still more power- 
ful, and that the voice of • the- people nrast- be 
at^t^ded to. - ' ' *• • ' -^^ 
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The Dissenters were. active <and noifi^^ they 
gained the town ^mobft Jknd they ^prevailed. 
^' About thistimeit.was -discovered^vthat the 
Test and Corporation T Acts were in disuse imd 
a dead letter. It wais^ . f rilUbewl" to inqip^^e 
any restraints,, the .vcuice of*?.the .pec^Ie re- 
quiredrr-" equal* justice." -The TejBt and ^Cor- 
poration Acts, were repealed; *xh>t ^wbs it 
without difficulty^ land >amidstvSCoffs^ and jeers,^ 
that ^6 affinaatiion f^of^ a dhristiaa" was ob- 
tained to supply their place i und thus the 
firsfc^link of ;tke* chain* wa&» displaced.^. 

What followed, as a sure consequen/se /of 
this concession? In 1829, the Roman Catholic 
Disabilities .were jiemoved, and the Papistsad- 
initte4 • ifi politioal power. « Here, indeed, was 
& heinous sin, religious^ as wdl. as. political ! 
fb suicidal crime, committed by > once v .purely 
Protestant; England.! In. .well Imown words^. t 
x:oidd feelinglyi exclaim^T-'^ Outy damned^spot'' 
•"TT^wQuld it could be blanched from our 
^records! i ?. >>.ii,*x; v\.. "••/^ *,.^ .?. .. 
.^>Thls is. the cardinal poini»-rr-Erom that ac- 
^cursed ihour. of 4n£atuated sConcession,^ we Jiave 
never^knovim^p^ace':'^ 4ranquillityAhas beeuviix 
exile, prcMsperity has b«ei> a stranger to the land 
of our forefathers, which, in the olden time. 



was used to be styled — '^ merry''---becaiwe 
virtuous and unsophisticated England. 

Let my words be marked — ^never shall we 
see good days until we redeem our error 1 
This can only be eflfected by a re-union of 
Church and State — in short, by the re-ascend- 
ancy of Protestantism, the favoured of God, the 
revered Religion of our wise forefathers* 

After 1829, what was the consequence of the 
events of that year? The influx of Papists, Infi- 
dels, and the worst sort of Dissenters into Par- 
liament, shook to their foundations our Institu- 
tions, based upon the Established Religion of 
the State. 

One after another was displaced; Liberal- 
ism, conciliation, and concession, prevailed 
without limit : ultimately, Jesuitical influence 
triumphed, and the Reform Bill was carried. — 
On this occasion, I fear not, I scruple not, to 
pronounce, that might beat right, aye, ^and 
reason too, and from this period. Revolu- 
tion was forcibly established. Prom thence, 
so abundant has been the fatality, such has 
been the state of things, that England is not 
to be. recognised. England! once sturdy, noble, 
national England, is now — ^where and how? 
Why slavishly, basely, miraculously, cring- 
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nigr-'^ovdling at' the ' cloven feet of Satan, 
disguised as an Irisli Popish Demagogue ! One, 
"who, :w:ithout a siiigle ^ Feoommendat^ quali- 
fication, is most * unaeoountably Lord of the 
5»scendant«-whose proper elevaticm' 'would- be 
dess pleasing ta his misehievoms ambition* than 
his assumed position upon the throne of our 

ivin^Sr^ -• . v.. V. .r.- -v. ... . ... . ^ .. .^ 

-*^Many attempts have been consecutively 
fiaade upon our 'various Institutions with va- 
tious> success. — The passed ^ year {1835) saw 
the 4ast signed act of aggression and injustice. 
. At &st, the Church -was the evident object 
ai attack, it was- marked out for destruction, 
bu't the destroyers found that a too strong 
fiational-^attaohment to the National Church 
still remained. The Refonners perceived that 
an. open assault would not then succeed — 
the flank must be turned^ and the approaches 
must be made by sap « and mine. A covert 
attaok therefore was deemed expedient ; and, 
aa^-^the defences of the G3iurch Corporations 
were as yet too strong, it was shifted from 
the ^urch> and transferred to the defence- 
less^Town Corporations. Spoil was one object, 
pl'i^cedent, confnsion, and expected political 
advantage^ another. 

b 2 
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. As in all cases where a political victim it 
singled out for destruction, the usual course 
for attempting to legalize the destruction was 
resorted to — the decree went forth — a Com;*- 
mission was appointed — a Report made ; and 
,upon this Report, acknowledged to be false and 
partial, ancient and inherent Corporations were 
summarily and for ever deprived of their 
rights, privileges, and possessions, which all 
who value truth must admit are as unques^ 
tionably belonging to the Incorporation as any 
that we ourselves can individually claim to 
exercise over our entailed properties, A more 
atrocious act of injustice, of flagitious robbery, 
and outrageous disregard of all law, never was 
committed — and this, by a Reformed Parlia- 
ment! In the progress of Revolution (as in 
Jesuitism) the means by which ends can 
be obtained are not very nicely regarded. — 
So was it in this case, it was necessary that 
a victim should be immolated to appease the 
designing and the mischievous ; a colourable 
pretext was invented — the weak, the unsound^ 
the unwary, were ensnared ; notwithstanding 
the eflForts of the House of Lords, the Bill for 
their extinction was carried — the Corpora- 
tions, and with them, the Aristocracy of the 
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People, fell: and thus is a formidable pre- 
cedent of spoliation as well as of numerical 
legislation, obtained, to strengthen the argu- 
ments, equally with the power of the Re- 
formers. 

The Session of 1835 terminated with a co- 
temporaneous attempt to force the appropria- 
tion of the Irish Church Revenue through the 
House of Lords, by the side of this shameless 
legislation on Town Corporations, thinking that 
the same dread of collision which was supposed 
to have influenced the House of Lords on other 
questions, would also affect their decision upon 
this most wicked endeavour to work upon their 
apprehensions or deceive their Constitutional 
delicacy. The decision of the Lords will 
long be remembered by all true friends of 
Religion and the Established Church. 

Emboldened however by success, and know- 
ing the peculiarity of their situation, the Re- 
formers opened the Session of 1836 with 
grand professions, and still grander expecta- 
tions : they imagined that their power to do 
mischief was omnipotent, and apparently, 
dreamed of nothing less than that any resist- 
ance to their Revolutionary measures could 
or would be effectually made in the House of 
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Lfirds.' 4 Neveitholess^ w it . was-r^uid BMidbr 
and stDexuicHisly^ a»J have .alf«aj9 adeocited 
such a eourse Df proeeedingvl Kttla- expected 
that I should witness any result so extensi^jf ^ 
valuable and efficacious, accomplishing a aear. 
approach .-.to the fulfilment of my most ardent, 
aspiratipns. . .. .:. ' • .; ;:i; ^ 

. Based.on the. Act of. the. j^recedisg yeaiv^ 
^^3ill:.w^ passed in the House of . Commonii 
for dest^Qy^^g .the Irish X^rporations undfr^ 
thenaip/^. oi, Reform* : The Lords* saw that 
it'Wa^ .AP.^Ie^. thanw fuiful schesie :ta transr, 
fgT: a p«wer to. Papiste ,; they, ..therefore, «s 
w^; th^ir. djitty;, overthrew it. — For. this thaj 
wer^ . threatened with. all. the vengeance of 
iqdignfiu^.Refonners.—r-They. tried to raise. aiL 
outcry agaisu^t the Lords^ biat , the .nation was. 
too loyal tp.joii^ in. the factious summons; 
reason, aqted iipon by experience, was clearing 
away the plouds, aQd . beginning to resume its 
sway; , plain sense shewed, who were friendsy. 
and. who were enemies; nor idid it require 
much doUheration to secure the almost uni^- 
yen^ sentiment in favour of the House of 

Lordi^-^ • .* ' ■'"' ■ ' • • '• ■*- 

]\feriti9g.,aiid^eeure in the affection of their- 
Countrymen, theLords wisely resolved upon the 
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faithful performance of the sacred duties which 
devolved upon them — they looked only to the 
honest discharge of those duties, fully assuring 
themselves, that if honourably executed, they 
might isafely rely upon God and their Country 
for shielding them from all dangers, or ex- 
tricating them fi^m all difficulties. Actuated 
by sHch noble and worthy motives, they 
have valiantly thrown themselves into the 
breach — they have placed themselves between 
the dead and the living — and the plague of 
legislation has been partially staid. Favoured 
and supported by an approving nation, the 
Lords have nothing to dread from a colli- 
sion, when that collision is caused by a 
devoted Patriotism on one side, and an Anti- 
National Revolution on the other. Through- 
out the late memorable Session, the Lords, for 
the most part, opposed themselves to, and 
expunged all improper legislation, with the 
exception of one fatal measure — I mean the 
Church Reformation Bill, founded upon the 
recommendation of the Church Commissioners. 
And here, I cannot but reflect upon the past, 
and deplore the inevitable operation of con- 
sequences. A false first step, has been the 
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miserablci cause: ^ie¥ous'peFplexit|r^iaiMi 
fiully prolific national o^damityyth&bkter^thougli 
9ure. effecta^x A defection from rectitude i. is 
ipvariably '.productive ofv its attendant puBislir 
ment-^it is <so with nations as with<individuaki 
IjmSX illustrate ,this position. by a few. impressive 
examples, and adapt them as parallels. 
, .Placed in the garden of Ede% secure in uw 
BQcence, surrounded by all that could- charm 
and Uess a. state of mortality little. inferior- te 
heavenly beatitude, our first parents^ -were 
nchly . £avoured : above all > created* beings < .by 
the great .God who made them. Coi|fident-ui 
the /mercifuL kindnesses vouchsafed unto th^i^ 
they' were tempted to disobey^ the wise and 
sacred. injunction by. which they held them* 
Disregarding the source of ^ such ineffable feli^ 
city, they brbkie the solemn .compact, the speU 
vanished, evil^buratupon them, wl^n too late^ 
^y discovered that ifchrough disobedience their 
blissful, condition was forfeited, and they were 

fallen:! •-* A^-.r,,- "-:. .-,•. ^ .. •:. »!.* .'"•'.- , .- '*.. 

. c lEhe >natioiis^ of the earth - had become -so 
abominably ^.wicked ^nd abandoned < to - every 
speciesj of i/idce, 'that God ' determined: ti9 de^ 
«troy mankind, with the exception of Noah 
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and his family. The Deluge accomplished His 

• ' {i^rdindte self-conceit begets folly, and folly 
geitehitetf^re^nmipticHr,* from; tbfence ettianitte 
tbe^wbrst aiidwichedest of htiman^delinqitencies; 
QodV^bhotretace of thiscriine wtermost^sig- 
nafly annmlnded by the confusion? of /^tongue^, 
andntbe^ destnictiofy of the^Towier: of fiabtelvr*: f » 
The earth was now again peopled^ and 
in the course of time sin again aboundM. 
God-s gfacabus'-igoodnessr towards "liis OTca- 
tur^s wBverTieBerted Jftiehi. ^^ilfertried vanvus 
drt-stiiemtentsry^fend' exhibited ^various proofis 
of 'his^ tender mfercies 'towards tbeA; i)utf still 
his people were froward, wicked, and pre^ 
sumptuous. — At length as a last expedient he 
reMhreJd H»^end Ms Son Jesus ^Christ to te an 
efxampie of virtlie ^worthy to be folitwedy and 
Wy«the sacrifice "Of His'life, to be an^toneoient 
and propitiation* which 'should clekn^e^^. the 
world from'- *inl > Greater love cbuMiW)t be 
displayed ! But how wasf* it i^eceived 'by» tiiol;e 
infitfiuated brings? ?for wiiose benefit < it Mks^ «o 
condei^ehdingly intended? wh^,?by the' black* 
est ingratitude and foulest dis^edience.vi: ?..>♦/ 
The Jews were God's peculiar^reopfe, amongst 
thilm weW^dm^ "^od ^«hcN ligbCiBdtti meti, but 
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as a nation they were froward, hard-hearted,, 
and presumptuous ; they disregarded God*s 
gracious favour and protection, they dissi- 
pated the numberless blessings showered down 
upon them, wise in their own conceit, hardened 
by presumption, they murdered the sacred 
Benefactor sent from Heaven itself, and like 
their first parents, forfeited the favours of their 
Creator. 

The dreadful doom which awaited the com- 
mission of this atrocious crime is too well 
known to need any farther description; but 
ought we to permit the awful lesson to flit by 
us unheeded, without appljdng the moral to our 
own case? 

I have here briefly sketched the prominent 
instances of man's criminal failure and disobe- 
dience, with a view to shew that similar crimes 
are attended with similar consequences, and 
are visited with similar punishments. 

I might, if necessary, multiply the instances 
with proofs almost innumerable, did I not sup- 
pose that others are not required in association 
with the grand leading examples which I have 
already described. 

If my description has been correct, then 
have I exhibited samples of national delin- 



quency, ^hich should by asdogy serve for am 
instruction^ and teach ui$ the severe line of ow 
duty, so that^re it be too late, we may repent 
the past, and retrace our errmg steps. 

The irference which I draw from the pre- 
ce(fing examples is this : — 

The British Eoipire was one which pre- 
eminently commanded the esteem and respect 
of all classes, whether at home or abroad. 
The British constitution used to be the fruitful 
theme of wonder and admiration ; foreigners 
as well as natives attempted its analysis, de- 
scanted upon its excellence, and extolled the 
extraordinary concurrence of events and cn*- 
cumstances, which by the wisdom and valour 
of our fore-fathers, had ultimately been united 
into one accordant whole. As a country, the 
British Isles, taken for all in all, may be con- 
sidered one of the finest in the world. The 
people are intellectual, moral, brave, and cha- 
racterised by an innate and patriotic devotion 
to their country. 

Such a people is worthy of the free institu- 
tions under which they were bom and bred ; 
the value of the possession had to them be- 
come as much a mutter of honest pride, as to 
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other nations who were very differently 
governed, it was one of envy. Wise, bold and 
warlike our nation stood forth, perhaps the first, 
certainly one of the first among the nations of 
the earth, and commanded the attention of the 
civilized world. Such it was when the light of 
the Reformation broke in upon it, which after 
a while brightened and ameliorated all those 
high qualities that had always been national ; 
but which, by the influence of this remarkable 
change, were henceforth about to assume an 
unportance which should concern the destinies 
of the imiverse. Viewing its insular situation, 
the character of its inhabitants, and the 
peculiar favour which it had been the fortune 
of England to attract to her land, it would 
appear as if it had been selected by Provi- 
dence as the asylum and sanctuary of true 
religion, from whence, in His good time, and 
by such means as may seem meet, it shall be 
propagated through the remotest comers of 
the world. 

If we look at the consequences of the Re- 
formation, we shall plainly perceive the enor- 
mous, the incalculable blessings which have 
been conferred upon us. Compare England with 
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other nations — consider the nature of their 
institutions, of their Government, of their 
positions — and what must be the conclusion, 
setting aside all partiality ? xmquestionably it 
would not admit of a moment's hesitation to 
declare, that the features are so dissimilar 
that comparison is impossible : in one, all 
approaches to perfection — in the other, count- 
less imperfections overbear the scanty advan- 
tages which some few may possess ; but which 
exist, or are increased, or diminished, only 
by how much one coxmtry or another may 
be more or less Protestant or Popish. 

It is evident, then, that I assume that Eng- 
land is a favoured land, that her people are 
Providential instruments, and that they are Pro- 
videntially regarded. I humbly, but fairly, 
avow my belief that our Nation is an object 
of concern to the Almighty; and that, as it 
has pleased him to commit the ark of his 
covenant to our keeping, we occupy a very 
similar position to the Jews of old; and I 
ardently wish that we, in our turn, may take 
heed from experience, and testify our grati- 
tude, not our stubborn disobedience. 

From the time of the Reformation to a late 
period, when did our nation appear that it 



did not rise in glory ? By nqpid steps- it Ach- 
vanced to the attainment of the highest- pre^ 
eminence, until at the conclusion of t^e 
French Revolutionary War, it reached triumplv- 
antly the highest pinnacle of greatness aad re^ 
nown, as the liberator of Eurc^ from the most 
galling slavery. 

Then see what led to such unparalleled 
achievements. The religion of the Reformed 
Church professes to be founded upon Truth 
and Purity; and it is so! Can the tenets 
which such a religion inculcates fail to in«- 
fluence the hearts and conduct of those 
who live within its truly christian pale? as- 
suredly not. The result has been far dtfFercnt 
in En^tad , step by seep <».r ch.r«t„, wW<il. 
before was good, has been ameliorated, en^ 
fiobled, and confirmed, so that an Englishman 
all over the world is renowned for his* private 
and public worth — ^his- mond and religious 
principle — ^his honour, good &ith, and the 
sure result of these — ^his coun^ie, constancy, 
and generous humanity. In the reign of the 
good King George III. private and public virtue 
were at the very highest premium; virtue was 
fostered and encouraged,' vice scarcely dared 
to show its downcast countenance. I verily be- 
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lieve that our national virtue was our shield from 
the moral pestilence which overwhelmed other 
ill fated nations, who were plunged in the 
extremest abysses of crime, atheism, and every 
species of loathsome, as well as most refined 
vice and immorality. 

Thus whilst England flourished unrivalled 
in character, she became not less powerful in 
wealth — ^her commerce, her manufactures, 
and agriculture, rose to a point hitherto un- 
exampled. In arts and sciences too she 
occupied the foremost rank ; to sum up this 
brief enumeration, it may, without exaggera- 
tion be stated, that in 1815, England was the 
beacon, as she was the paragon, of the world. 

In 1814, all Europe bowed to the wisdom, 
as well as to the arms of England. It was 
conceived that other nations if they possessed 
the*^same causes of prosperity, would be 
equally successful and prosperous. 

It was presumed that if foreign nations could 
acquire what was the boast and pride of Eng- 
land, they would derive corresponding advan- 
tages from the acquisition. To the British Con- 
stitution was attributed all the glory which cast 
such a dazzling lustre over the envied destinies 
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of Great Britain. The rage for adoptmg our 
happy Constitution was a prevailing manut 
with most countries, and I well remeAiber 
when it was supposed that we ourselves oooM 
not confer a greater blessing, or even force 
upon another state a more signal benefit,- 
than by establishing as its most approved form 
of Government, the happy Old English CSon- 
stitution. 

My descriptions are not intended to be poetic, 
neither do I desire to paint in false colours ; 
a few plain facts were all that was required to 
illustrate my proposition and strengthen my 
conclusion — I have purposely expressed my- 
self as concisely as my object would permit, 
and have avoided enlarging upon a favourite 
subject, that I might neither be prolix nor un<* 
candid ; I have endeavoured to keep indispu-* 
tably within the bounds of acknowledged 
truth, and this leads me to enquire, with a 
feeling of regret and astonishment which is 
inexpressibly painful, how any people, in the 
full and envied possession of such blessings, 
should, like ^^ the base Judean throw the pearl 
away ?" In this manner alone, can I unravel 
the mystery, or in any way satisfy my en- 
quiry. 
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When first the Frenol^ Revolution flashed 
upoft the bewildered senses of astonished 
EuTqpey Englimd partook, in some degree^ of 
the wicked and maddening infiatuation^ which^ 
attracted by its novelty, or . seduced by its 
plausible pretences. — Intoxicated by the mad- 
dening fumes of their deleterious doctrines^ 
the Revolutionists of France sought to frater-' 
nize the world, and open to mankind the as- 
serted rights of universal citizenship, tender- 
ing to all the poisoned cup. — England, with 
all her worth, was still neither immaculate nor 
impregnable ; a misguided portion of her 
people drank of the offered poison, and the 
revolutwnary rage was fast spreading in this 
renowned land of real liberty and well regu- 
lated freedom.-^Fortunately, providentiaUy, 
Englaaid possessed a King who was worthy 
to reign over her> by his^ firmness and dis*^ 
orimination. 

George III. selected and maintained in his^ 
situation a Minister whose mind and energies' 
were equal to the prodigious exigencies of 
the times — Mr. Pitt was that man,— and it 
waa his gtorious work, in conjunction with the 
King, to withstand the wild fury of Revolu- 
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tion: under Providence, he was eminently 
successful, and, may be justly said to have 
saved his country from an awfully impending 
ruin. The Revolutionary Hydra being over- 
come, Patriotism, with all its attendant virtues, 
resumed its seat, and maintained its sway 
almost unobstructedly for many successive 
years. 

The rule of the great Minister of that day 
was, what was needed, and can never be dis- 
pensed with ; it administered to the require- 
ments of a Government, properly so called, 
not 3nielding to, but leading public opinion 
until it was conducted to a safe and undevi- 
ating path which it became well disposed to 
pursue : he boldly, wisely, unremittingly ex- 
ercised the powers which a Government must 
have, if it means to do its professed duty — 
to govern, not to be governed. Mr. Pitt did 
this ; availing himself of the great means which 
the Constitution amply afforded, his exalted 
talent and indomitable patriotism, extracted, 
devised, and appropriated such adequate powers, 
as necessity or the emergency demanded: — 
with these, he repressed licence of every de- 
scription, and in spite of all obstacles, en- 
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forced the due^ observance of thfe lawah«*if 
obedience was not volunti^, plain sense dic^ 
tated that it should be made compulsory. 
Our insular situation^ for which we have so 
great cause to be thankful^ aided his admira* 
ble endeavours, to rebuke, to reertarain, aiid 
finally to restore. 

The state of univereal war into which Euitope 
was plunged, turned out* attention^ (me while to 
defensive, another, where a favourable chance 
(rf advantage presented itself, to offensive ope- 
rations^ Ultimately, the ascendancy of Bona* 
parte's genius and power, engrossed to itself 
the eatire dominion over the Cgntinental 
Statesy and the fortunate result to England 
wa»i that, by his influence or coibmand, she 
was shut out from commerce or communica- 
tion with the rest of Europe. 

Our Navy having Conquered^ the absolute 
sovereignty of 1^ seasy we were secure in 
our favoured Island^ and England^ then^ pre* 
sentad the view of a vast garrison, con- 
tw^g and defending the concentrated T^rth 
and virtue of the wOi4d.r It iitiEis at thi« 
periods that, under t^e paternal rule and fos^ 
tering caire oi the best of Kingsy aided l^ the 
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consummate skill and incomparable measures 
of his great Minister, our Country rose tran- 
scendently superior to all that had ever yet 
existed since the earth was formed. Left to 
ourselves, uncontaminated by foreign commu- 
nication, the national character displayed itself 
in all its native excellency : it is impossible 
to imagine a nation more truly great and 
good than that of England under the blessing 
of Continental interdiction. 

Having thus attained what, I hope and be-^ 
lieve, was not the meridian of our nation's glory, 
its virtue not less than its valour acquired 
the Peace of 1814. Revelling in a delirium 
of joy, the past was forgotten; the future, freed 
from all obstacles to its prosperous progress, 
was painted in none but rose colour, and we 
abandoned ourselves to the unrestrained en- 
jo3anent of a peace which we presumed must be 
crowned with luxurious abundance. It would 
have been well if righteousness amd peace had 
kissed each other. But alas I it was otherwise. 

The Capua of our existence now conEi.- 
menced — ^The blandishments of novelty and 
foreign attractions staggered our native alle- 
gianc^, and corrupted our national excellence. 
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Our own land became as it were deserted, 
young and old, all flocked to those tainted 
shores which had for years been the wonted 
abode of vice and revolutionary horrors : vice 
is not unskilled in the art of pleasing seduc- 
tion, it well knows how to assume the most 
guileless as well as the most engaging appear- 
ance. Evil commxmications, we are truly told, 
corrupt good manners, the more shewy charms 
of foreign luxuries, society, and manners, 
captivated the dazzled senses of our unwary 
countrymen ; as in such cases what is most ob- 
jectionable, is often most prominent, so our 
yielding weakness led us to follow and to adopt 
only what was bad in the character, habits, and 
opinions of our continental neighbours, and the 
fiettal result was, that native prejudices were 
absorbed in liberal indifference, and our pa- 
triotic feelings blunted if not annihilated by 
revolutionary licence ; whilst we aped the false 
exterior of our new associates, we in^nsibly 
imbibed the false sentiments which reigned 
within them, and form the staple ingredients 
of their composition. — Exalted though we were 
as conquerors, yet were we in our turn to be 
overcome; super-eminent though we were as a 



great and virtuoiui people, yet Tras our glorious 
splendour to fade and vanish as a setting ran. 

What force of arms could not effectuate^ the 
insensible force of vicious example and evil coi»- 
munication but too soon accomplished. The 
poison imbibed abroad, began to work at home, 
the stomach became disordered, the taste viti- 
ated^ the mind changed and un-anglicised. In the 
rapid progress of the disease, we showed symp. 
toms <tf fickleness, discontent, and unnatural 
ingratitude ; these ripened into a settled indis- 
position. The Constitution was alarmii^^fy 
affected, and the state physicians unhappily^ 
were not successful in the application of suit- 
able remedies. It may indeed be said, that 
they signally failed. Leaving metaphor iat 
plain statement, the crisis of our fate was at 
band, the nation was about to be put upon ks 
trial, it had to choose between virtue and viee,. 
religion or philosophy. 

I have already traced the cause to foreign con- 
tamination. I must now represent its sad effeet 
in precipitating the nation from its envied and to 
others unattainable height. — We saw no Imgor 
with English eyes nor thought with English 
minds ; ingratitude possessed us, we were wise 
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in our own conceits, we imagined that we might 
reject the beaten track of well-tried experience, 
and vainly hoped to soar in a trackless region 
of theoretical experiment. The Tempter in 
another form than that of the Serpent, but with 
all its cunning and venom, seduced us from our 
allegiance, we had tasted the forbidden fruit, 
and we supposed ourselves to require other 
covering than the protection of our Constitu- 
tional JEgis. We sinned, and a Deluge of de- 
structive opinions was let loose upon us. Our 
arrogance and presumption led us to confide 
in our own powers alone, and the Tower of our 
strength crumbled amidst confusion of tongues. 
Blind, infatuated, and hard-hearted, we rushed 
into deeper guilt, and crucified the great pro- 
pitiatory cause of the peculiar blessings which 
had been heaped upon us by a bounteous hand ; 
we, who should have known that its worth was 
inestimable, suffered our Protestant religion to 
be betrayed into the hands of its enemies ; it 
has suffered, but let us hope that it may be to 
rise again in still brighter glory. 

My object has been to pursue the parallels 
which I had selected, and to apply their incidents 
to our case, at the same time that I traced cause 
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and effect so as to account for our present con- 
dition of retributory punishment. — It seems to 
me that the first part of my design has been 
accomplished, the second I am willing to per- 
suade myself, may have been sufficiently defined 
to establish the truth of my opinion. 

From the preceding observations, my view 
may be collected and may be shortly represented 
thus — That the people of England has been a 
great and peculiar people, that it is a chosen 
and a favoured nation, that by transgression it 
has lapsed from its greatness, and that it is 
suffering the just penalty of wantonly conmiit* 
ted sins. 

In this state, as I assume, we now behold 
the land of our birth and affection. — ^Let those 
who love it with a pure and guileless attach* 
ment, weep between the porch and the altar, 
and strive to avert the evils which threaten to 
overwhelm it with shame and misery — We 
should remember that to whom much has 
been given, from them much will be required. 
We have lamentably misused our Talents, not 
only have we not put them out to usury, but 
we have contumeliously refused to repay even 
those which were lent. The vast debt, how- 
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ever must be paid with usury, and spite of all 
resistance, we shall he compelled to make the 
fullest restitution. 

Now, let me ask, how are our present 
proceedings calculated to liquidate the enor- 
mous pressure of the debt ? are they not rather 
peculiarly fitted to increase the amount? When 
the Church is fiercely as well as insidiously, at- 
tacked on all sides, what is to be thought of 
those measures which have been proposed for 
its defence ? It pleases those who profess to be 
tremblingly alive to the interests of the Church, 
to raise complaints against its discipline, to 
deplore the hard fate of the poor, but there- 
fore, as they say, more deserving clergy, and 
to desire such alterations as shall give new 
life and efficiency to a system which they so 
fondly cherish. — But whilst these warm fiiends 
to the Church clamour for its purity and wel- 
fare, they scruple not to deny the inviolability 
of its property, and claiming the right to deal 
with it as they think fit, they assert their power 
to interfere with, and to regulate the spiritual 
affiairs as well as to appropriate the temporali- 
ties of a Church whose very portal they touch 
but to destroy. 

Thus the defensive measures applied, are a 
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reduction instead of an increase of Bishoprics. 
A remodelling of the Sees, and Chapters, with 
various alterations of ecclesiastical polity, which 
amount to a change of such extent, as may tend 
to imsettle the whole system. — In the face of 
the enemy at its gates. Church affairs are 
thrown into a fearful and feverish confusion, 
which must create weakness, and lay them 
open to the unremitted attacks of the assail- 
ants. But why so ? Who called for a change ? 
Has the concession been granted to the entrea- 
ties of friends, or to the importunate demands 
of bitter enemies ? I leave the reply to those 
who have yielded the point — I contend that 
disease did not exist, instances there well might 
be, which might require notice and correction ; 
but even supposing that there was disease, must 
not the remedy applied tend to irritate and 
attenuate, not to invigorate and restore? If 
we mean to preserve the establishment, we 
must not commence operations by destroying 
its dignity, and levelling its defences. A na- 
tional Episcopal Church can only be main- 
tained by a due regard to its own spiritual and 
temporal elevation and essential importance, 
as connected with the State ; whilst the State 
in return for the incalculable benefits conferred 
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through the spiritual correcticm of the Church, 
is bound with the most inviolate good faith, 
(and at all hazards,) to preserve every right, 
jHrivilege, or possession, which undeniably are 
the inalienable property of the Church. If the 
State fail to do this, it will have bitterly to re- 
pent the misdeed. 

The King is the head, and he has sworn to 
be the defender of our Church. Let it then be 
his duty to correct what may be amiss — Should 
there be imperfection or laxity in the discipline, 
the bishops may be required by the King to 
rectify the errors and enforce obedience to sa- 
lutary regulations ; doubtless this would be done 
with zeal and alacrity. — But it is not within the 
province of parliament, especially one under 
popish domination, to meddle with ecclesiastical 
affairs. — If it is thought proper to increase small 
livings, I deny the justice, I deny the right to 
rob one portion of proprietors, to enrich another 
— I admit the adviseableness of increasing small 
livings, but not one penny-worth of the larger 
can or ought to be abstracted for this purpose ; 
they are property, and must remain imtouched. 
The great increase of population requires a 
corresponding augmentation of churches ; less 
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than a place of worship for every 4 or 5000 
should not be permitted, if the means of pro- 
viding them could be obtained. It is on this 
occasion that a Parliament which properly re* 
presented the nation should step forward, and 
freely grant such a sum, even though it should be 
millions, as would be amply sufficient to endow 
and provide suitable edifices for the celebration 
of divine worship of the Established Church. 
I maintain that not one penny-worth of church 
property can be forcibly abstracted, without 
committing an act of sacrilege. A great 
national gift would bless the hands that gave, 
and consecrate the nation which nurtured 
such givers. On the other hand, spoliaticm 
wiU draw down curses on the land, and cover 
the oppressors with infamy and dishonour. 
The Church Commission, like other commis- 
sions, has gone too far, it must cease its operar 
tions, and strive to repair the injuries already 
committed. 

Again, what is to be thought of the act of 
granting a charter to the so-styled University 
of London ; can that appease an ofiended God, 
or cancel any portion of the debt. O! shame 
and bitter repentance for those who dared to 
advise their King, the head and defender of a 
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Christian Protestant Church, to suffer his re- 
vered name to he defiled hy the foul stain of the 
atheistical document which has heen just pro- 
mulgated to the empire. It is a reproach to a 
Christian people, an insult to their God, and 
demands the just visitation of hoth. Had I 
the power to persuade, I would urge my fellow 
subjects to release their King from the grievous 
thraldom which compels him to violate his 
conscience and his oath. Can a Christian 
people tolerate an advised declaration, by writ 
of Privy Council, of this impious nature ? That 
religion is objectionable, and that our youth of 
the present enlightened age must not be boimd 
by the fetters of the lyth century. In other 
words, that religion is baneful and depressing 
in its influence, and therefore an entire freedom 
from its odious restraints, and an absolute ex- 
pulsion of Christianity, shall form the basis of 
education in this seminary of atheism and mo- 
dem philosophy. 

But, averting our eyes from the passing 
scenes in England, let us see what is going on 
in Ireland, and whether events in that quarter 
are producing results of a more redeeming 
character. 

Endowed with every natural advantage. Ire- 
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land is super-eminently the land of misrule. AU 
though one of the fcdrest portions of the empire, 
she seems destined to he its greatest scourge. 
Censurahle as may have heen the misrule oi 
former times, it sinks into the faintest shadow 
of insignificance, before the inconceivable mag- 
nitude of the present misgovemment. Popery 
and Jesuitism are at the bottom of all the mis* 
chief, and thence it is that we see the affairs 
of that ill-fated country administered with a 
degree of favouritism and subserviency to popish 
domination hitherto totally unexampled. 

By reference to another part of this collection 
it may be seen that I deprecated the policy of 
the Irish Tithe bill, because it aided a revolu* 
tion in the view of tithe property, and so it 
has proved. The concession was granted to 
the objections of enemies. The admission that 
tithe was a nuisance which ought to be abated, 
whetted the hostility of those who for private 
or political reasons desired to resist the pay- 
ment, and now an open, unblushing, and san- 
gumary defiance deprives the Protestant Incum- 
bent of his clerical inheritance. Rebellion^ 
outrage, murder, meet him at every step, if he 
attempts to require his due, and the disgrace- 
fully humiliating spectacle is presented to us 
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of a Protestant clergymaQ starving^ and reduced 
to the most abject and pitiable necessity in an in- 
timately component part of the dominions under 
the sway of the British sceptre, in full posses- 
sion of the right to the income which rebellion 
alone denies, but which a government acting 
for a Protestant King, boimd to a Protestant 
Constitution, sworn to defend and maintain the 
Established Protestant Church, criminally fails 
to claim for them, or in cases of non-payment, 
refuses to enforce with lawful power. A nefa- 
rious popish agitation effects this before the 
eyes of the oppressed Protestant clergy, and of 
the insulted Protestant population. 

If we look at national education, the distri- 
bution of offices, the permission to associate, 
the encouragement or management of Institu- 
tions, all the leaning is one way — ^To Popery, 
by the oppression of Protestantism. 

A large sum is annually voted by Parliament 
for the support of schools in Ireland. Nothing 
could be better than the system formerly pur. 
sued, it was formed on a broad and expansive 
basis, eminently calculated to suit and bear the 
intended superstructure, which was the highest 
elevation of national benefit, whoUy regardless 
of sect or party ; though in itself decidedly a 
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Protestant establishment, all were admitted 
within its wide range, proselytism was not even 
purposed beyond the legitimate line of choice 
or conviction. Popish clamour, however, has 
found the means of perverting the course of 
the Parliamentary grant. The fimds are now 
almost wholly converted to popish uses, and 
the schools before Protestant, are now nearly 
abandoned to the use and control of the popish 
priesthood. 

Nor, while on the subject of misapplication, 
should the College of Maynooth be forgotten. 
We here have the offence upon our heads, of 
annually contributing to create and foster a 
body of the lowest and worst priests, and most 
disloyal subjects that ever betrayed the kind in- 
tentions of a benefactor. 

But perhaps the most outrageous and bare- 
faced exhibition of audacity and political trea- 
chery, is that which is now enacting by the 
formation of what is styled " the General Asso^ 
ciation.'* 

Early in the session of this year, on a motion 
of Lord John Russell, the House of Commons 
agreed to address the King, praying that Orange 
Lodges, and, as it was understood, all political 
associations might be suppressed. The result 
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was, that in obedience to what was represented 
tob the King*s pleasure, the Orange Lodges 
dissolved themselves. Instituted as those 
Orange Lodges were for the preservation of 
Protestantism, the security of life, of rights, 
privileges, and property, as well as for the 
due maintenance of true loyalty to the King 
and Constitution, I must confess that I deeply 
lamented their extinction — ^not that I am 
friendly to secret societies, or to any which 
are bound together by an oath. Far otherwise : 
1 never would belong to any of them — ^but this 
was an exception to a rule, and under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, might be said 
to be almost necessary for the preservation of 
religion, life, and property. 

The loyal Orange Lodges, however, yielded 
their dearest interests to the commands of the 
House of Commons, expressed through the re- 
commendation of then- Sovereign—but, as if 
to ridicule their loyal submission, no sooner 
were the Orange Lodges dissolved, than up 
rose the " General Association," and invested 
itself with all the forms and attributes of a 
parliament. Seeing who are the conductors 
and principal members of this association, it is 
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not to be wondered at, that the discussions are 
made subservient to everything that is most trea- 
sonable to the Church and State. Yet is this 
solemn mockery permitted, although enacted 
for the sole purpose of raising and disseminating 
the foulest treason and sedition, tamely, wickedly 
permitted by the Irish Government, even at the 
seat of viceregal power, and for what I know 
within hearing of the Castle itself. 

We have heard of the factious demand of 
" Justice for Ireland.'* He who made it, gives a 
characteristic warranty of what his acts will be 
should his version of justice become the au- 
thorised interpretation. The j ustice that would 
be dealt to Ireland, would be Popish domination 
and repeal of the Union. The justice which 
now is dealt to Ireland, is the uprooting of its 
Protestant Institutions, the grossest partiality, 
the most flagrant abuse of power, a guilty and 
truckling submission to popish agitators, a 
treasonable disposition to license the establish- 
ment of Popery upon the ruins of Protest- 
antism. 

This is but a faint and sketchy outline of 
the present deplorable state of Ireland — ^no one 
can say that it is overdrawn, each daily news- 
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paper reiterates multiplied proofs of its truth. 
It affords awful cause for deep and solenm 
reflection. Is it to be supposed that such a 
state of things can endure ? can any one spe- 
culate upon the quiet tolerance of such hideous 
ffiisgovemment by a free, sensible, and high- 
minded people? — ^no it cannot be. The Al- 
mighty Ruler of events himself will not permit 
it ; He is disposing and will dispose a people 
whom he has greatly favoured, to be instrumen- 
tal in purging the nation of crime and error, 
and scourging national delinquency. Retium- 
ing reason shows that His Providence Watches 
over us, and that though we may suffer for a 
while, yet, if we be true to him, repenting the 
the past, amending for the future. He will not 
desert, but enable us eventually to overcome aU 
the wily attempts which are untiringly made 
in a thousand shapes to delude our senses, to 
shake our faith, and ensnare our consciences. 

It has not unfrequently occurred to me that 
to Ireland has been assigned a peculiar destina- 
tion as regards England, possibly too, as affect- 
ing the general question of Popery. England 
is the sanctuary of pure Religion — Protestant- 
ism — Ireland, the strong-hold of a prostituted 



Faith — Popery. Looking to many former events, 
but most especially to the Act of Union, may it 
not be figuratively said, that Ireland has bruised 
our heel, and may it not be conjectured, may 
it not be hoped, in the same figurative sense, 
that at the great battle Protestant England 
may bruise its head. 

Events of a magnitude far exceeding all power 
of calculation may be on the very eve of happen- 
ing, for these we ought to be amply prepared. 
When the enemy may make his grand attack, I 
wish that we as a nation may be foimd watching. 
We have much to do ; the real reform which 
we require, is a reform of our ownselves — 
our laws and institutions are not in fault, 
they are, or were, equal to any emergency ; 
witness their power and efficiency when ad- 
ministered by the sagacious direction of the 
master mind of Pitt during the trying period 
of the French Revolution. What we must look 
for is a plain and honest return of adherence 
to the principles of the good old English Con- 
stitution ; much indeed has been torn away by 
irreverent and presumptuous hands, be it our 
anxious labour to repair the rents and restore 
its incomparable construction. To many this 
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may seem both impracticable and miadvisable, 
but to me it appears that, sooner or later, it 
must be undertaken; at that point we must 
eventually arrive, if we mean to exist a free 
and happy people as we were imder our ancient 
form of Government. It is in vain to hope for 
prosperity from our present system, our progress 
must be downward from bad to worse. It re- 
quires no great strength of vision to see this, it 
must be evident to all but those who will not 
see, or seeing will not believe. I am aware of 
the extraordinary difficulties which environ us, 
but they are difficulties of our own creation and 
cannot be insuperable or irreparable. We must 
engage boldly and determinedly in the noble un- 
dertaking, it is one worthy of our race, it is not 
to be abandoned without disgrace and misery, it 
can and must be accomplished only by a faith- 
ful constancy and devoted Patriotism. 

I date our national decline and disaster 
from the period when Popery was countenanced 
and invested with political power. ' Protestant- 
ism gives life and being to our Constitution, 
to the constitution it is like the air we breathe, 
without it, it dies. The bane and antidote 
cannot co-exist in concert and harmony, — so 
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Popery and Protestantism can never harmo- 
niously co-exist — Popery has attained a tem- 
porary domination, Protestantism has heen se- 
vered from the State. If then we hope to 
prosper, we must imite the Church and 
State ; if we desire to regain the favour of the 
Ahnighty, we must not he ashamed of our na- 
tional faith. Popish estahlishments and places 
of worship are rapidly multiplying, rearing 
their aspiring heads aroimd us, some even with 
cathedral importance. Scarcely a town of any 
size but has its Roman Catholic Church or 
Chapel. From this may be inferred that Popery 
is increasing and will increase, a lamentable 
proof of the danger of the new system. We 
behold with apparent indifference now, what 
formerly would have been regarded with a feel- 
ing of distrust " like something baneful that our 
nature's chilled at." I cannot desire persecution, 
but if we hope for salvation from our impend- 
ing perils, we must check the noxious growth 
of Popery,' and extinguish its arrogant and 
overweening pretensions, 

''Facilis descensus Avemi 
Sed revocare gradum, snperasqae evadere. ad auras 
Hie labor, hoe opus est." 
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This is the question, this the desired goal. 
I trust that experience will have made us wise, 
I trust that we shall henceforth see an end to 
Legislation, hy entrusting power to Commis- 
sions; we have already had enough and too 
much of them, they are not in accordance with 
the spirit of the constitution, and are fast tending 
to destroy that independent feeling and honour- 
ahle desire to give gratuitous aid in support of 
all the institutions of the State, which hereto- 
fore formed such a distinguishing feature of 
our constitutional polity. I trust that we shall 
see our rulers adopt the only fair, manly, and 
constitutional course, standing boldly forward 
on their own responsibility, not delegating their 
power to Commissioners or even to Committees 
— ^let them fearlessly follow the example of 
Mr. Pitt — ^let them hoist the Genuine Standard 
of Conservatism—let them diligently restore 
and firmly maintain the union of Church and 
State — ^let them foster and protect the Protest- 
ant religion of the land ; crime, anarchy, and 
rebellion will vanish before their efforts, and a 
generous people will joyfully hail their auspi- 
cious rule, aid them to reclaim and defend 
our valued laws and liberties, and enable them 
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to perpetuate the countless blessings which 
are inseparable from the Protestant Constitu- 
tion of England. 

I shall here close the remarks into which 
I have been led on introducing this publication. 
I leave to those who may reperuse it with im- 
partiality to decide, whether my former opinions 
have been borne out by subsequent events — ^if 
by this test my former observations are proved 
to be deserving of any credit, I anxiously hope 
that those which I have now compelled myself 
to advance may meet with a candid and serious 
consideration. 

In passing events, I hope and think I can 
perceive the dawn of better days. "Video me- 
liora proboque ;** should that expectant dawn 
ripen into brighter light, may we gratefully pro- 
fit by the golden opportunity ; may its purest 
and most brilliant rays illumine the well chosen 
path that leads to the consecrated abode of 
Peace and Righteousness : though it may wind 
through thorns and sloughs and intricate mazes, 
guarded by formidable barriers, and a nu- 
merous host, though with these we may have 
to contend, yet these we must, we will ultimately 
overcome. As the contest may be terrible, the 
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labour intense, in so much the more will the 
struggle be honoured, the conquest mighty, the 
reward of our virtuous constancy, unfading, 
inconceivable, unspeakably, immeasurably glo- 
rious. 

How fervently do I hope that I may not be 
mistaken when, in conclusion, I subjoin, 

Jam Fides, et Pax, et Honos, Pudorque 
Priscus, et neglecta redire Virtus 
Audet : apparetque beata pleno 

Copia comu. 

To which I will add, 

Di probos mores docili juventae, 
Di senectuti placidse quietem, 
Anglicse genti date remque, prolem 

que, et decus omne ! 



Dec. 1836. 



LETTERS. 



I. 

TO THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 

Clumber, 22nd March, 1821. 

Mt Lord, 

The Bill now before Parliament for grant- 
ing political power to the Roman Catholics^ is a 
measure of such vital importance, and so intimately 
connected with the best and dearest interests of this 
Protestant country, that in addressing your Lord- 
ship on such a momentous subject, I feel any apo- 
logy to be wholly unnecessary. 

Your Lordship is well known to be distinctly hos- 
tile to what is falsely called " Catholic JEmancipa- 
Hon" Any one who has had the pleasure of hearing 
your Lordship's speeches on that question, cannot 
have forgotten them, and from a repetition of these 
exertions we certainly expect much; but however 
great and efficient they may be in themselves, as 
speeches coming from such an important indi- 
vidual, still, if you are confined to that mode of sup- 
porting your opinion, I fear success may yet be very 
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doubtful — for the mischief is, the power of Govern- 
ment is turned against itself. Now this I consider 
as a most unfair advantage that our opponents have 
over us ; and one, I do not hesitate to assert^ which 
they ought not to have : it forms a perfect anomaly 
and paralyses what ought to be the strenuous and 
combined efforts of an Administration. 

See, my Lord, in what a situation it places the 
King and the Nation. First, as to the King: — 
Suppose the bill carried (which God forbid, for the 
sake of our country) through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment^ and then consider the arduous and difficult 
situation of the King. As an individual act of his 
own, he would have to do that which we are well 
assured he would do— refuse his consent to the bill 
sent to him by both Houses of Parliament. In this 
case I freely confess my full persuasion, that although 
the King might not stand well with a small ma- 
jority of the Parliament, yet by the nation he would 
be supported, and by all those who revert to the past, 
or look forward to the future, this magnanimous and 
patriotic fulfilment of his duty would be held in the 
veneration which it would so fully merit. Still, 
however, I contend that the King ought not to be 
placed in such a situation^it is not constitutional — 
for the constitution only acknowledges the acts of 
the King through his ministers; they, as his Majesty's 
constitutional advisers, are executively responsible 
for those acts. In the present case the King cannot 
avail himself of the advice of his ministers, for rea- 



sons sufficiently evident. I therefore repeat, that 
such a state of things ought not to be ; and more- 
OYjer I assert that, for our future security, the de- 
cision of this question ought to receive such decided 
and unequivocal discouragement as to set it at rest 
for ever. Suppose at any future period that a king 
might be on the throne of these realms who was 
favourable to the admission of Papists to full power ; 
that he had an administration who were divided in 
their opinions on this national question ; and that, 
using his high influence, combined with that part of 
the administration, and then united with those who 
are always to be found but too ready to promote con- 
fusion and dissension, this bill were carried and re- 
ceived the royal assent ; then, my Lord, figure to 
yourself the awful situation in which the King would 
be placed with the nation : the measure might re- 
ceive the sanction of law^ but the nation would be 
against the enactment. 

We must not forget what passed in the reign of 
James the Second, or the cause of its termination. 
In my opinion, to avoid the possibility of such a re- 
currence, should be the anxious forethought of a 
government and of the legislature. To omit such 
a consideration is a violent dereliction of duty to the 
King and to the country. 

Again, suppose a King of England, for a poli- 
tical purpose, wishing to connect himself by mar- 
rage with a female of some powerful foreign court, 
being a Roman Catholic ; if the bill passed into a 



law, could that wish be denied ? Clearly not. The 
refusal would imply a reflection on the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and would not be endured by that 
body; neither could the exception be made with any 
semblance of justice. We all remember the conse- 
quences which attended the alliance of Charles the 
First with Henrietta Maria. 

But, last of all these hypothetical eases ; suppose a 
king of England, by choice, conviction, or strata- 
gem, gained over to the cause of the Papists, and 
willing to embrace their religion; how could the 
sovereign alone be the only person in the empire 
under restraint? Would he endure it? Would the 
Roman Catholics themselves permit it ? I answer 
No. And thus, unless the chance of civil strife 
should determine otherwise, might this acme of 
political evils, in a purely Protestant country, be 
fully consummated. 

Now, as to the nation : — ^The persevering advo- 
cates for granting power to Roman Catholics, have, 
year after year, so pestered the Parliament with 
their incessant demands, that, at last, the country 
began to grow weary of such endless importunities : 
but your Lordship must be perfectly aware how 
favourable the present moment is for effecting those 
designs which have been the favourite, though un* 
attainable, object of their advocates. The country is 
now, unfortunately, labouring under distress, diflS- 
culties, and privations, which, from their nature, 
absorb almost all its thoughts, and almost every 



other consideration. The reflecting part of the com- 
munity is worn down by a late paroxysm of poli- 
tical excitement^ in which a religious feeling has 
been intimately mixed up, and which is only just 
beginning to subside. Is it to be wondered at, then, 
that, under such circumstances, the country should 
look on in a state of almost apathetic indifference 
while this national question is discussed in Parlia- 
ment, occupied as its attention now is, not with the 
prospect of future evil, but with the certainty of pre- 
sent misfortune ? I make this observation because, 
amongst others, this argument has been frequently 
urged in favour of the measure, namely, that the 
nation is not against it, because it shews but little 
interest during the discussion. 

I have already remarked that the power of Go- 
vernment is turned against itself; I have shortly 
described the state of the public mind ; and, as a 
Protestant subject, I maintain that the country will 
not be used fairly, if advantage be taken of the faci- 
lity which such an unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances presents for carrying that measure, which 
we should subsequently have too much reason to de- 
plore. When too late, the country would be sensible 
of the error which had been committed ; and then I 
should not envy that man's feelings who had to re- 
proach himself with participation in such a national 

offence. 

Liberality is now the order of the day, but it is, 
unfortunately, a new sort of liberality ; it is such as 
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requires its professors to set aside those whole- 
some checks and safeguards which hitherto have 
been the security of kingdoms and of individuals, 
and to consider them as antiquated and barbarous 
notions not suited to the present age, nor conformable 
to the progress of modem improvement. This feeling 
it is, that has created a bond of union, from which, I 
believe, there is scarcely an exception on one side, 
whilst, on the other, many have been enlisted into 
the ranks of liberality who think little of the conse- 
quences ; one side making it a party question, the 
other leaving the question open, and thus encourag- 
ing dissent, and discouraging all energy and exertion. 
" Divide et impera" is a maxim, the truth of which 
is too plainly exemplified in this instance. 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into any detail 
of the demerits of the case ; it is sufficient here to 
observe that they are universal. I am confident 
that your Lordship is of the same opinion, and I 
am sure that you would hold it to be treason to the 
king, the church, and the state, if, entertaining such 
opinions, any one refused openly to avow them, and 
to endeavour by every means in his power to avert 
the impending evil. 

To your Lordship's strenuous exertions all true 
lovers of the British constitution look with confi- 
dence ; as you have the power, so we expect that you 
will use the utmost means, to prevent the flagrant 
violation of constitutional law, which is now con- 
templated ; that you will protect the country from 



being betrayed in an unguarded moment, the estab* 
lished religion from being subverted, and the King 
from all chance of being obliged to interpose the 
single and extraordinary power of his prerogative. 
Before I conclude, I should observe, that I bear 
no ill-will whatever to the Roman Catholics, or to 
their new allies, the political Protestant Dissenters ; 
and it is because I desire to live in christian charity 
with all men, that I wish for an unshifting beacon 
to steer by^ built upon a rock of pure adamant, 
neither clouded or likely to be clouded by interfering 
mists, through the medium of which we might be 
cast upon the quicksand of dissent and discord ; 
it is, therefore, that I desire to keep things as they 
now are, under which the nation has long lived and 
flourished, and has arrived at the highest degree of 
perfection and prosperity ever attained by a nation. 
At the same time candour obliges me to draw 
a parallel between the conduct of the Roman Catho- 
lics and the political Dissenters. The former have 
pursued their object openly and without concealment, 
they have avowed their intentions, they are undis- 
guised antagonists ; with the latter it is not so, for a 
subtle and secret cunning directs their course through- 
out: they will not openly declare their ambitious 
object; but, although they may think it wrapped 
in mystery, there can be no diflSculty in discovering 
the reason for their new alliance : they have not, and 
cannot have, any religious feeling in common with 
the Roman Catholics, except one, and that is, the 
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desire which impels each to look forward to the 
establishment of their own sect, by the subversion 
of our National Church. 

I am willing to allow the fullest reasonable tole- 
ration, as it is now enjoyed ; reason and humanity 
abhor persecution ; but there is a wide difference 
between toleration and encouragement; between 
liberty of conscience, with freedom to worship God, 
each in his owA way, and eligibility, with admission 
to power. To this the objections are so numerous 
and insuperable, that whilst I breathe^ I can never 
consent ; and as a British Protestant (though I trust, 
always in a Christain spirit) I shall invariably oppose 
to it every obstacle that the maintenance of right, 
and the powers of the Constitution of this country 
can afford to those who choose to avail themselves 
of them for its defence. 

Nobody can be more disinclined than I am to 
meddle with public affairs; my habits do not dispose 
me to do so ; but there are things which will rouse 
the most passive into action : the subject of this letter 
is one of them. The object which I have had in 
view is, to draw attention to the multiplied dangers 
of concessions, to appeal to you, whether this is not 
the most unfit of all times to discuss a constitu- 
tional measure of such unlimited magnitude, as 
affecting our future welfare and security, and to 
do my part in endeavouring to engage your Lordship 
to save the cause which you have hitherto served, 
by using the most strenuous, the most enei^etic, and 



the most decisive means, which your high office and 
your own intellect can furnish. 

May success crown your zealous and earnest 
efforts. 

I have the honour to remain. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

Newcastle. 



LETTER II. 

Clumber, August 16, 1822. 

My Lord, 

As I address your Lordship in your mi- 
nisterial capacity, it cannot be considered imper- 
tinent in one so much interested in the well-being 
of his country as I am, to offer a few lines on the 
present critical occasion. 

An awful and lamentable event has just occurred^ 
by which your Lordship is deprived of one of your 
ablest colleagues, and the country of one of its most 
distinguished ministers. Difficult as the task may 
be, your Lordship will now have to fill up the 
vacant situation, so long honourably occupied by 
Lord Londonderry, with credit and advantage to the 
nation and to himself. 

The Cabinet, by the opportunity now offered, may 
be strengthened by a larger majority of individuals 
thinking alike on great political subjects ; as a 
friend to my country, and to your Lordship s ad- 
ministration, I therefore conjure you to select such a 
person only who thinks as you do, and most especially 
who is not only firmly attached to the Protestant 
cause, but who will also undeviatingly oppose all 
Roman Catholic innovations. 

I am fully convinced of the imperious necessity 
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for such a cautionary measure, if an administration 
wishes to enjoy the approbation and confidence of 
the country. 

Periiaps your Lordship may not be aware of the 
loss which you sustain in public opinion, or of the 
mischief which is created, when you shew that there 
is a division amongst yourselves, and that on a sub- 
ject of the most vital importance to the constitution. 
To illustrate this, I subjoin the following extract from 
a letter written by a gentleman of the highest re- 
spectability to his correspondent^ which was sent to 
me by the latter^ during the time that Mr. Canning^s 
Bill was under discussion, and was intended to shew 
the temper and feeling of the public at that period. 
The writer lives in the northern part of England, 
and is extensively and intimately acquainted with 
his populous neighbourhood. He writes, *^ I suppose 
there is no reason to fear on the present occasion, 
but we must make preparation for the grand conflict 
next session, and if the House of Commons continue 
bent on running their wild career, we must shew 
the Upper House, that they are supported by the 
people. It is astonishing that any persons connected 
with Government, should countenance the odious 
measure. They are losing every heart in the kingdom 
that was worth keeping." 

'*They are violating the compact, not a fancied 
and implied contract, but the real express compact 
between King and people. A notable argument for 
the radicals who are waiting to lay hold of it." 
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Your Lordship will permit me to recall to your 
recollection, that the present administration was 
reinstated in consequence of the universal appre- 
hension of Popery which overturned the Grenville 
Administration, the country then considered that it 
was placing itself under the protection and guidance 
of a Protestant ministry, and I think it is the duty 
of that ministry, saying nothing of the wise policy 
of so doing, to set the public mind at ease^ to give 
it no cause for suspicion, no reason for withdraw- 
ing its confidence, and every open and distinct assur- 
ance that the most valued interests in Church and 
State, as secured to us at the Revolution, shall be 
preserved to the nation integral and unimpaired. 

Having discharged a duty, and most sincerely 
wishing that you may be guided for the best in your 
decision^ 

I have the honour to remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's, &c. 

Newcastle. 

The Earl of lAverpooly ^c. §•<?. 



LETTER III. 

Clumber, Aug. 19, IS^2. 

My Lord Chancellor, 

At a period of such critical importance, 
when a false step or an erroneous choice may in- 
volve the fate of the nation, it behoves every one to 
do his duty, however unpleasant it may be, and this 
has induced me to write the letter to Lord Liverpool, 
which I now take the liberty of enclosing for your 
Lordship's perusal and consideration. I almost always 
think myself unfortunate in my attempts to convey 
my ideas and opinions ; in this instance I have found 
it impossible to embody all that I think and feel in 
the small compass of a letter. 

I believe the sum total of them may be this, that 
I wish for a Ministry composed of persons thinking 
alike on all great and constitutional questions, es- 
pecially on the Roman Catholic question, (that being 
the key-stone of the arch); that the Ministers 
should/rawA/y avow themselves to be either wholly 
Protestant, or wholly for a free church and free 
principles, — the country may then take its choice 
between the parties ; being thus composed I should 
like to see an administration take upon itself all 
the responsibility of its acts, we should then know 
what we were about, things would be upon a 
constitutional footing, and the country would be 
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able to range itself on the side of one party or the 
other. At present no one knows what to do, the 
principles of the administration are not known on 
account of their mixed nature, the mischeivous con- 
sequence is, doubt, discontent, disunion, and weak- 
ness, amongst those who would otherwise manfully 
imite in support of the good cause. I have witnessed 
your Lordship's constancy, supported by unanswer- 
ably constitutional, and British sentiments, to you 
therefore I take the liberty of appealing with con- 
fidence on this critical occasion. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. 

Newcastle. 

To the Earl of Eldon, 
S^c. ^r. jtr. 



LETTER. IV. 

Clumber y Aug. 27, 1822 

Dear Sir, 

You know my anxiety on certain points, 
arising from a conviction of the absolute necessity 
for the acomplishment of particular measures con- 
nected with them, in order to prevent (as I believe) 
inevitable revolution. 

The late melancholy death of Lord Londonderry, 
furnishes an opportunity of filling up his place 
with one who thinks, as I am sure you would wish 
him to think, (and act also) on that great cardinal 
constitutional question, the uncompromised main- 
tenance of the constitution of 1688. 

I merely write these few lines to catch you on 
your return to London, and to beseech you, on this 
critical occasion, to use your utmost endeavours 
tfi obtain the selection of persons, who will act in 
unison with you, and constitute an administration 
professing principles which shall be no longer 
doubtful. 

I beg you to believe me to be, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very sincere and obedient servant, 

Newcastle. 

The Right Han. Robert Peel, §-c. j-c. 
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PREFACE. 



In submitting to public criticism the thoughts which 
are embodied in the following pages, the author is well 
aware of the rashness of his proceeding; he is well 
aware of the small claim to merit which they possess, in 
any other way, than that of intention. To literary merit, 
to any originality of thought, or novelty of matter, they 
have no pretension ; all they do pretend to, is a repre- 
sentation of the undisguised sentiments of the writer, 
supported as he presumes them to be, by unquestionable 
facts. 

The Author is also aware of the necessity for 
apologizing to the public for putting to print now re- 
marks which should have appeared long since. The 
apology must be found, in the natural desire, that, what 
is published should be read. The debate, on the subject 
to which this tract refers, took place towards the close 
of the last Session of Parliament, at a late period of 
the season. Members of Parliament and others would 
then have been tired of engaging in or attending to 
business, and would have been seeking to recreate them- 
selves, some by distant absence from the scene of their 
labours, others by a total oblivion of them. 

It has been therefore considered that a postponement 
of this publication until the reassembling of Parliament, 
might be the most preferable course, in order to gain a 
better chance of obtaining some attention to the subject 
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herein treated, should it be found worthy of such atten- 
tion. 

Although several alterations have taken place in the 
posture of affairs both internally and externally, yet the 
great question must remain the same. It has not been 
thought expedient, therefore, to create an anachronism, or 
to add any thing by way of supplement to the position 
of things at the time of the debate. The whole subject 
is treated as if the speech had been spoken early in the 
debate, and in answer to the mover of the bill. 

The form of a speech has been preferred, as best 
suited to the purpose. 

The Author most anxiously hopes that in contributing 
his humble mite to the general stock of public effort, he 
may be able to effect some good, however small it may 
be. The Established Constitution in Church and State 
is openly or secretly attacked on all sides. Atheists, 
republicans, dissenters, and those who would sell their 
country for a mess of porridge, all more or less assail 
the Constitution ; these by blasphemy and open violence ; 
those by sedition and intrigue ; others by indifference 
and treachery. It behoves all who love their country, 
and who are attached to the present order of things, to 
beware of the dangers by which they are beset, and not 
to suffer themselves to be deceived by false assurances 
or fair appearances; wolves in sheep's clothing are, 
perhaps, much more to be dreaded, than the undisguised 
enemy. 

It will be the true patriot's duty to watch vigilantly, 
and to oppose firmly and unceasingly, all such attacks. 

January, 1824. 



A SPEECH. 



My Lords, 

It is to me a matter of deep and serious 
regret, that Bills of the nature of those which the 
Noble Marquis has moved to be read a second time 
this night, should ever have arrived at, and then 
have been brought into this House. However, as 
they are here, let it be our duty effectually to oppose 
them, and notwithstanding the formidable array 
against us, I anxiously hope that the issue of the 
debate may be decisive of their rejection. 

Of the two Bills now before your Lordships, I 
understand one to be exclusively for the purpose 
of giving the elective franchise to the Roman 
Catholics of England, the other to yield and grant 
certain immunities to the same body which they 
do not now possess ; and that the professed object is, 
to place the Roman Catholics of England and of 
Ireland on the same footing. The reason given for 
wishing to effect this, is the anomalous situation in 
which the Roman Catholics of these parts of the 
British dominions are placed, the injustice of its 
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continuance, and from thence the necessity of 
destroying the anomaly. 

The argument certainly is plausible enough; 
abstractedly, it may appear unjust and unreasonable, 
that persons of any class in one part of the country, 
should not possess the same benefits or privileges 
which persons of that class in another part of the 
country enjoy, the several classes of individuals being 
under the rule of the same government. But this 
argument, though plausible in theory, is not tenable 
in practice. It may be overthrown by innumerable 
instances, which might be cited for that purpose. 
Look at Scotland — Is Scotland governed by the 
English law? are the customs and privileges in 
Scotland similar to those of England? And yet 
it is an integral part of the King of England's 
dominions. Look also at districts, cities, towns, 
or even villages, compare them with themselves, 
and in few, if any, will you find that the customs, 
privileges, .immunities, or rules by which they are 
governed, are exactly similar. From this endless 
variety no injury to the State has arisen ; some 
inconvenience may have afiected individuals, but 
an alteration, as a matter of State necessity is not 
called for, on the ground of the anomaly. Whether 
it may be consistent with wisdom and sound policy 
to assimilate the laws, religion, and observances, 
throughout the empire with those established in 
England in 1688, is another question. I am 
strongly, perhaps I might add firmly, of opinion 
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that it would ; but it is to the anomalous situation 
of the English and Irish Roman Catholics that I at 
present direct my argument. 

Now» besides the rejection of the reason as con* 
nected with an anomaly, I think it may be clearly 
shown that no anomaly does in fact exist ; and that 
there is a palpable and sufficient cause for that 
difference which is construed into an anomaly. 
Such a cause may be readily found in the fact, 
that the Union of Great Britain and Ireland took 
place in 1800, and that the elective franchise was 
conceded to the Roman Catholics of Ireland in 1792, 
from which, of course, the conclusion is evident ; 
namely, that the Act was the Act of the Irish, and 
not that of the English or United Parliament. It 
must be remembered, too, that this was the Act of 
an interested and partial body, legislating, as it 
were, locally, and guided, or influenced, at all 
events, by a Minister whose views, however great, 
exalted, and admirable they might be on almost all 
subjects, were still, most unfortunately, on certain 
points, under the dominion of notions, which, in my 
estimation, were not only manifestly erroneous, but 
mischievous also, and wholly unworthy of his great 
mind and character. When the country is in other 
respects so deeply indebted to this illustrious man, 
it may seem invidious in me to make the observation; 
nevertheless, I cannot suffer this conspicuous exam- 
ple of political error to pass by unnoticed, which 
occurs to me very forcibly, and speaks volumes in 
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favour of the extreme caution requisite in legislation, 
and of the imperious necessity for adhering strictly 
to those tried and fundamental laws, which ages 
have proved to be wise and good. Had it not been 
for the splendid advocacy of that eminent individual, 
we should not this night be engaged in the discus- 
sion of the constitutionally inadmissible subject 
which is now before us! — but for the authority of 
his high and influential name, we should not have 
been persecuted by Reformers and Innovators, as 
we now are ; and your Lordships would still have 
enjoyed that public consideration, and not have 
fallen from that high estate of your inheritance to 
which this lofty minded, but mistaken Statesman, 
gave the fatal blow by his extenuating or degrading 
system; a system of which he was most impro* 
vidently the founder, for the purpose of lowering the 
aristocracy, and which, still more improvidently, I 
may add, his disciples of the present day practise, 
with imitative infatuation up to this very hour. 

Having endeavoured to shew your Lordships that, 
even if an anomaly existed, there could be no reason 
for altering the law and constitution of the country ; 
but having moreover, as I think, plainly demon- 
strated that no anomaly does exist, for which I have 
adduced sufficient proof, this part of the argument 
may be dismissed, and I now beg to call your serious 
attention to the immense importance of the subject. 

My Lords, we must not shut our eyes or ears to 
truth, and who, in the spirit of truth, with their 
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eyes and ears open, can view this bill in any other 
light than as a branch of the main question, as an 
insidious way of gaining a step — the more we give 
the less we have remaining, and the less we have 
remaining the more will it be urged by Conces- 
fiionists, and those who wish to receive, that, that 
little is all they want, that it is so little as not to be 
worth our retaining, that the possession of it would 
be of some value to them, but could be of none to 
us, and that, therefore, while it might be given with 
good grace, the small remnant should be yielded to 
them. Assuredly this would be the line of argu- 
ment adopted in such a case ; a Protestant Parlia- 
ment is bound to look to the security of its consti- 
tution^ and not to furnish its enemies with means 
and weapons for assailing its most valued rights and 
properties. 

Opposed then, as I am, to all concessions to Ro- 
man Catholics, your Lordships will be surprised to 
find me an advocate for placing the English and 
Irish Roman Catholics on the same footing; and 
yet this I would propose to do, and consider it to be 
a measure, not only advisable, but expedient to be 
accomplished. My way of eflTecting it, however, 
would differ materially from the mode which would 
be recommended by some noble Lords, for though 
our principle is the same — that of assimilation, our 
end, nevertheless, would be very widely dissimilar. 
My method would be, to deprive the Irish Roman 
Catholics of those privil^es which they possess, and 
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are not enjoyed by the English Roman Catholics. 
There might be some reason in assimilating the 
state of the Irish to that of the English ; but who 
in their senses would take exmaple by the state of 
Ireland^ for legislating for the whole British Em- 
pire? Who could ever have thought that any legis- 
lator, with Archimedian will, would have chosen 
Ireland, of all places, as the spot on which he would 
place his political engine for moving the rest of the 
empire? Ireland, the peaceable, the well-condi- 
tioned, the faultless Ireland, is now found fit, not 
only to be our model and example, but also to be 
used as a point of support for the fulcrum by which 
all quarters of the British dominions are to be sha- 
ken. To Ireland, moral and political injury has 
been the result of a system, the evil of which is al" 
most unanimously acknowledged in that country, 
and declared, from its extent and pressure, to be 
nearly insupportable; yet, for the gratification of 
private views and party purposes, it is now sought 
to introduce this system into England. 

What pretensions to honesty and political sagacity 
can that statesman possess, who desires to introduce 
a measure so fraught with evil ; who seeks thus to 
violate the fundamental principles of our venerated 
constitution: and wherefore? truly, to confer on 
happy England the benefit of enduring a system 
which has failed in unfortunate Ireland ; and not 
only failed, but which has added most abundantly 
to those grievous curses by which that ill-fated 
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country is so lamentably distracted ! The chief of 
the immunities now sought to be granted to Roman 
Catholics, is the right of exercising the elective 
franchise. Now, my Lords, allow me to call your 
attention to what this has done for Ireland ; view 
with an eye of seriousness and impartiality the re- 
sults of the system there ; and I feel persuaded that 
scarcely one of your Lordships will hesitate to deny 
the introduction of it, with all its baneful influence, 
into the empire at large. 

The benefits which the possession of the elective 
franchise has produced in Ireland, are these : — the 
majority of the forty-shilling freeholders being Ro- 
man Catholics, the elections are mostly in their 
power, which is productive of three calamitous de- 
fects — the indecent interference of the priests ; the 
religious strife and ferment kept alive and increased 
by the furious collision of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics ; and lastly, but not least, the return of 
members bound to support the cause of the Papists, 
and therefore unfit to sit in an English House of 
Commons. 

Comment must be wholly unnecessary upon evils 
so palpable as these are, they absolutely stare us in 
the face, and are so ostensible as to thrust them- 
selves upon our observation, as some of the chief 
causes of the present state of Ireland. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose a complete Pro- 
testant ascendancy, that Roman Catholics shall pos- 
sess no political power, that Protestants alone shall 

d2 
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elect their representatives in Parliament^ and shall 
be the only persons eligible for any official situa- 
tions ; I ask^ what would be the sure consequence of 
this? Most certainly it would be, or could be made 
to be^ an implicit obedience to the laws : the politi- 
cal pretensions of Roman Catholics would not be 
called in question with those of Protestants, and 
representatives not bound to support the cause of 
the Roman Catholics would be returned to Parlia- 
ment. My Lords, I ask again, whether this state 
of things is not better, than for people to be filled 
with envy, hatred, and malice : ready to cut each 
other's throats, and even actually to do so ; whether 
a state of certainty, which may ensure obedience by 
allowing people to know what they are to expect, is 
not better than an uncertainty, which can never 
give satisfaction, and is sure to create contest, anar- 
chy, and, in that country, rebellion. 

But, my Lords, great as I have shewn the evil to 
be, it does not stop here; its ramifications are endless, 
it encourages and perpetuates Popery, it increases 
pauperism, it creates immorality, in fine, it has 
opened Pandora's box, and draws down upon the 
ill-fated country of its birth every plague which can 
befall a nation. 

Some of your Lordships may not be aware of the 
misery and degradation arising from the system of 
forty shilling freeholders in Ireland. Suppose a 
head of a family to hold eight or ten acres, this 
man who holds a lease may relet or subdivide his 
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little possession, without any restriction ; as they 
mostly marry very early, his son of eighteen or 
twenty will already have a small family, and he 
must be settled ; his father then lets off to him one 
or two acres, on this he builds in the course of a few 
days a mud cottage, or rather hut ; in a short time 
he is surrounded with a numerous offspring, starv- 
ing, and therefore discontented and rebellious. The 
father in the mean time, when applied to by his 
landlord for rent, will swear that he cannot pay it, 
and assures him that he must be contented with the 
half or quarter ; in many instances, nothing is paid, 
and yet this very man will go the next day to an 
election, where he will swear again, through thick 
and thin, that he is worth forty shillings a year, 
after paying his rent . This, I believe, will be ac- 
knowledged to be a true and faithful picture ; and 
I appeal to your Lordships' judgments, even after 
this short and faint sketch, whether a system so 
odious, so abominable, should be tolerated for a day 
aye, or for an hour. 

I have said enough to prove the infinite mischief 
of this most mistaken system. I would entreat your 
Lordships not to give, but to take away ; for must it 
not be evident to every one, that the enjoyment by 
some of a peculiar privilege would create the desire in 
others to possess it, and if the possession can be exten- 
sively multiplied, where would be the end of it? To 
increase their power, would it not be most natural 
that the Roman Catholics should instantly com- 
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mence their operations, which would be — to make 
to the utmost forty shilling freeholders, in order to 
sway the elections, and having gained an ascendancy 
in the Parliament, who can answer for the conse- 
quences! Neither would it be any safeguard or 
defence against the mischief, even if the rate were 
to be raised ; political power, founded on a religious 
basis, is the great object in view, and thus if the 
right to vote were raised from two to twenty pounds, 
or even to fifty pounds, it would be no hindrance^ 
the extension of the privilege would equally arise — 
Popery, if it has the means, must and will be pre- 
dominant. Concession therefore is to be dreaded, 
and firmly avoided, as we woidd avoid our ruin; an 
adherence to constitutional principles is a necessity, 
as much as it is an act of political wisdom. I repeat 
then, that there can be no reason whatever, or any 
just ground for adopting such or such a measure 
in England, because it is so or so in Ireland. In 
that unhappy country, the conduct pursued has 
produced countless mischiefs and almost irreparable 
injury. We shall do well to take warning by exam- 
ple, and not to cherish a viper in our bosom, which 
though weak at first, would soon gain life and 
strength, and sting the fostering hand, that first 
placed it where its vital powers might derive the very 
strength, which would only be used to display with 
greater force its envenomed ingratitude. 

But even if the measure were almost innocent in 
itself, how would it be possible to have selected a 
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more unseasonable and improper time than the pre- 
sent, for soliciting any boon to Roman Catholics, 
when they are almost in open rebellion in Ireland, 
and forming themselves into a solemn league in 
England ? 

Have we not absolutely had proved in court, that 
the most sanguinary and diabolical intensions exist 
in Ireland, to exterminate, by murdering, all Pro- 
testants? Protestants are flying the country for 
fear of massacre — the Roman Catholics are pub- 
licly called upon to arm. Instances are numerous 
of persons being summoned to discharge their Pro- 
testant servants, and to employ none but Roman 
Catholics, under pain of forfeiting their lives- 
dread, alarm and uncertainty pervade the whole 
country to the most lamentable excess; — and are 
these causes for conferring favour, and granting 
additional power to Roman Catholics? 

Allow me, my Lords, to lay before you extracts 
from printed accounts of some of those proceedings 
to which I have alluded. 

Of the late trials in Ireland you must be well 
informed, and I will merely recall to your Lordships' 
recollection a few of the statements made by the 
Attorney-General for that part of the United King- 
dom. 

The Attorney-General for Ireland says, " For 
some time past, (how long I am not exactly aware,) 
more, I believe considerably more, than two or three 
years, a plan has been formed in Ireland for asso- 
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elating the members of the community by unlawful 
oaths and engagements, to resist the laws^ disturb 
the public peace, and overthrow the Established 
Government. The machinery by which it is sought 
to effectuate these purposes, is one of a very compli- 
cated nature, and evincing much consideration and 
contrivance. Its construction is extremely artificial, 
and far beyond the capacity and abilities of such 
persons as will appear to you to have been engaged 
in it." After alluding to the Societies which agi- 
tated the country in the years 1797 and 1798, and 
subsequently in 1803, the Attorney-General states, 
that this Society is formed upon those models, and 
after stating the difficulty of describing the precise 
ends it has in view, he adds, " It is, at all events, 
clear, that it has been founded for the purpose of 
violating the law, and interfering with the consti- 
tuted authorities ; and, more than all, of infecting 
all orders of the people with a spirit of infuriate dis- 
affection and insubordination, ready for any plan of 
mischief, should the exigencies of future times give 
that occasion^ of which the present tranquil state of 
the world affords no immediate prospect." Now, 
my Lords, here allow me to call your particular at- 
tention to what follows, and which discloses the 
whole secret ; — " One feature, however, of this com- 
bination distinguishes it from those of 17^7 and 1798 
— It is exclusively confined to persons of one religious 
persuasion ; I mean, to persons professing the Roman 
Catholic faith. This circumstance alone^ on the 
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face of it^ stamps the Association with every mark 
of danger and illegality." In another part, he con- 
tinues, ^^ The Association has already extended into 
several neighbouring counties, and is intended to 
embrace the whole kingdom. Various have been 
their objects — at one time it was intended to have 
co-operated with a party in the sister country, 
known by the name of Radicals, who have been in 
actual movement against the law, and endangered 
the public peace." Though there might be differ- 
ent views and sentiments in such a Society, ** all, 
however, are agreed on these points, to observe the 
commands of any person, who, by their rules, may 
be their superiors ; to veil their proceedings in pro- 
found secresy, and to subvert the present system of 
laws and government. For this purpose they have 
different schemes: some were of opinion, that if 
certain public transactions in England should con- 
tinue, and break out into insurrection, the Associ- 
ation here should make a sort of diversion, by a shew 
of rebellion, so as to compel the English government 
to send the army to Ireland, and thus leave the 
English insurgents to complete their work ; after 
which they should assist the Irish to throw off the 
English yoke, and form a government for themselves. 
When the prospect of disturbances in England 
ceased, this plan was abandoned. Another object 
in view, was to overturn the Protestant religion^ 
and establish the Roman Catholic in its stead — 
lEtt another time they proposed the utter extirpation 
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of all Protestants out of the country. There is no- 
thing connected with horror, nothing revolting to 
the feelings of human nature, at which persons once 
linked in illegal associations are not capable of arriv- 
ing." These, my Lords, are the words of the At- 
torney-General for Ireland, one who is well known 
to have been a strenuous advocate in favour of the 
Roman Catholics. I have extracted from his speech 
more largely than I could have wished to have done, 
as the substance of it bears such forcible testimony 
in favour of my ailment. I presume it is well 
known to your Lordships, that the evidence on the 
trial more than supported every thing advanced in 
the statement of the Attorney-General. 

Here is undeniable proof of an extensive associa- 
tion, jptereZy Roman Catholic^ whose object is, to over- 
throw the established religion and government of the 
country J and to extirpate its Protestant inhabitants I 
To such people we are called upon to grant extraor- 
dinary favours and privileges! 

Unquestionably, the secret Association of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland is of a terrible and diabolical 
nature, but what are we to think of men who dare 
publicly to meet, and openly to avow, what was pro- 
claimed at a meeting of Roman Catholics, in Capel- 
street, on Saturday^ the 7th of June. 

I am astonished that the enormity of the proceed- 
ing has not drawn down upon it a more public notice, 
for language and proceedings of a more rebellious 
and desperate nature can scarcely be conceived. 
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At this meeting, a Mr. O'Connell begins, by saying, 
that '' He regards it as a good omen, that a Roman 
Catholic Association is formed in England; that 
the English Association has followed the example 
of theirs, by not confining their exertions to any one 
particular object. One of the motions he was about 
to propose, went to call the attention of Parliament 
to the state of the administration of public justice 
in Ireland : the second was to enter into the detail 
of particular grievances, and to bring them sepa- 
rately before Parliament and Europe : the third 
was to join the Reformers of England. Presenting 
an annual petition to Parliament for Catholic eman- 
cipation would, he thought, be an absurdity ; it 
would be what Sir F. Burdett justly termed, an 
annual farce. Bringing their grievances in detail 
before Parliament would have, he conceived, a ma- 
terial advantage. He thought it would come to this, 
that they should join the Reformers at last^ 

Mr. O'Connell, then, for reasons which are suffi- 
ciently obvious, and which I will presently point out, 
proceeds in this insolent tone of declamation; " Who 
was it imported to them the Chancellor, who sought 
the vague applause of an eating club? Who has 
sent us this Lord Manners, this Lord Chancellor 
that we have got, whose principal gratification is 
the applause he receives from an eating and drink-* 
ing club— a club, whose great object is their mark- 
ed hostility to our body, and yet the Chancellor 
condescends to become the object of their idolatry : 
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WTio has sent him here? Why the borough- monger* 
ing family' of Manners ; they sent, by their influence 
a. punyiBaron to be the first judicial character in Ire- 
land ; a puny Baron of the English Bench to hold 
one of the first situations in this country." 

I must here pause by the way, to remark upon 
this infamously libellous effusion. Why, I would 
ask^ is such a gross alid scandalous attack made 
upon the Lord Chancellor of Ireland ? To indulge 
Mr. O'Comieirs republican and Roman Catholic 
spleen! Does he bring any charge against Lord 
Manners, which can in any way call in question 
his private or his judicial character ? No — ^he can- 
not! A more highly honourable, and, in every 
sense of the word, a more truly respectable man 
than the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, I really believe 
does not exist in the King's dominions ; he is es- 
teemed and venerated by all classes throughout the 
country, whose good opinion is worth having, and 
I have been frequently well assured, that this opinion 
of the Lord Chancellor's high merits and popular 
estimation prevails amongst that warm-hearted 
people, not less ardently in Court than out of it. 
It is this very popularity, founded on a large share of 
public esteem, arising from his undeviating and 
uncompromising adherence to, and profession of 
Protestant constitutional principles, which enables 
all men to know exactly what he is, and how to 
trust him, that has almost as it were concentrated 
in him the confidence and affection of all the Pro-' 
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testantSy at the same time that he never injures or 
offends a Roman Catholic because he. is one, all in 
the eye of the law having and obtaining an equal 
claim upon his justice. It is thus that by dint of 
high integrity, assisted by a behaviour peculiarly 
suited to the Irish pepple^ Lord Manners has, with- 
out seeking it, become a point of attraction ; he is 
deservedly popular, he is deservedly confided in and 
esteemed — and this is the head and front . of his 
offending. He is loyal, a .firmly constitutional Pro- 
testant, and moreover a member of the noble family 
of Manners, also distinguished for similar principles. 
These, indeed, must be heinous and unpardonable 
offences in the eyes of rebellious, bigoted and re^ 
publican Roman Catholics. I must now with .re- 
gret take my leave of his Lordship, after expressing 
my surprise, that nothing has been officially said or 
done to, refute most publicly and ppintedly^ those 
gross and unfounded calumnies, which of late have 
been so plentiAilly lavished upon both Lord Chan*? 
eellors, in which also the Church receives its full 
share, shewing, as it most clearly .does, that the 
decided object of certain persons is, to endeavourito 
vilify first, and then to pull down the great bul- 
warks of the Church and of the Law, \ by which, as 
it happens, at this moment we are mainly, if not 
solely, defended from those inroads,. >vhich are so 
incessantly and so industriously sought to be made 
on our constitutional establishments. 
' These circumstances, although I can only touch 
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Qpon them in this cursory manner, are subjects of 
deep import, and should furnish your Lordships and 
the country with matter for severe scrutiny, watch- 
ful vigilance, and most serious reflection. 

I must entreat your pardon for this digression. 
To return to the meeting in Capel-street. After Mr. 
O'Connell had concluded by moving *' That a com- 
mittee of eleven should be appointed to prepare a 
Petition to Parliament on the subject of the admi- 
nistration of justice in Ireland" — I imagine with a 
view of removing the, to them, obnoxious obstacle^ 
the Lord Chancellor. Mr. O'Gorman seconded the 
motion^ and said, ^^ That the question had come to 
this, shall we look for emancipation, or rather shall 
we endeavour to retain what we have enjoyed for 
thirty years. Orange audacity was going so far, 
that they expected to get the Popery laws enacted, 
in the hope of possessing themselves of the property 
that Catholics had been gathering ; they say, that 
there are 300,000 Orangemen, well armed, and 
ready to come forward at a moment's notice to 
punish rebellion. The question goes farther than as 
it respects our properties and our rights — it actually 
goes to the preservation of our lives, — and I think 
that every Catholic a uthorised to hold arms^ ought to 
do sOf and stand to them* If these men are joined by 
Parliament, (for they are more than screened) we 
ought to try physical force in preserving ourselves* 
They have been joined by Parliament — screened they 
have been long since. Was Sir F- Burdett allowed 
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]bo treat the House half so badly as .Sir A. fi. King 
has done! The- struggle has been between the 
Orangemen and the Irish Executive Government-* 
the result is well known. It is useless to think of 
petitioning Parliament for Emancipation; we now 
want our lives to be preserved. lOur petition might 
pass the Commons, but its fatie is certain in the 
Lords ; and as for the King, I fear he is in a state 

which all truly loyal men must deplore. Violence 

ought to be met with reaction." 

Here I will conclude my extracts from the account 
of this notorious meeting. If the speeches are re- 
ported with any thing approaching to accuracy, I 
say that I have laid before your Lordships such a 
specimen of desperate contumely, as cannot be sur- 
passed, except by its rebellious audacity. These 
people dare to threaten to overturn our institutions, 
to libel all that is respectable, and even Parliament 
itself. And who are they that do this? — a body of 
Roman Catholics at a public meeting! 

In Ireland the country is cursed by Roman Catho- 
lics — it is the spell by which that kingdon^ is held 
in darkness, and in a primitive state of wretchedness. 
But, as if the proneness of human nature to what is 
evil, in preference to that which is good, must lead 
us to follow a bad example^ here, in Protestant Eng* 
land, we have actually more than made a beginning 
towards treading in their steps. To our shame and 
disgrace, to the shame and disgrace of the Govern- 
ment of the country, we have our College of Je* 

£2 
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suits,* regularly organised ^ sanctioned by the Pope, 
a most splendid, numerous, and extensive establish- 
ment, branching out variously, communicating with 
all quarters, and every corner of the empire ; active, 
intriguing, and desperate, ready and watching for 
any opportunity which may furnish them with the 
means of attempting to overturn the Constitution, 
in Church or State. We have monasteries, nun- 
neries, chapels, and every sort of Roman Catholic 
establishments. The numbers are greatly increased, 
and rapidly increasing, by force in some instances, 
but by art daily. Another session, I trust, will not 
pass by without this flagrant and glaring breach of 
the law and constitution being brought under the 
consideration of this House, then the whole evil may 
be known and probed to the bottom, and its danger 
truly estimated. Who can conceal from themselves, 
but that there is growing danger in all this? To 
put a seal upon the whole, however, we have been 
told of a meeting which lately took place of the Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics, at which resolutions were 
passed, declaratory of their intentions to accept of 
no half measures — to have all or none : and, as the 
same meeting declared last year, to persist until they 
had forced J^arliament to grant their desires. May 
God grant that the Parliament may never commit 
such a suicidal act ! 

* At Stonyhurst, in Lancashire, a large and shewy establishment, 
and in many other parts of the kingdom similar establishments 
exist. 
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After having already troubled your Lordships so 
much at length, with statements of other proceed- 
ings, I regret to be again compelled to resort to the 
same means to enforce my argument ; the account 
of the proceedings at the English Roman Catholic 
meeting is not very long, and as it will be best ex- 
pressed in the very words in which they have ap- 
peared in the public newspapers, by authority I pre- 
sume^ I will now lay them before you ; with this 
preliminary observation, however, that it is worthy 
of remark, how singularly the depression of loyal 
Orangemen, Protestants, gives instant strength to 
the Roman Catholic hydra. 

No sooner is it declared that associations are 
illegal, than it is designed to form a Popish Asso- 
ciation for very particular purposes. The account 
states, that, " Yesterday a numerous meeting of the 
English Catholics took place at the Freemasons' 
Tavern, f<yr the purpose of forming an Association^ 
to forward the views of the body for the attainment 
of Civil and Religious Liberty, the Duke of Norfolk 
in the chair. Amongst those present were the 

Earl of Shrewsbury, the Hon. Petre, Sir 

George Jemingham, Mr. Butler, and several of the 
most respectable of the Catholic Clei^. 

** Mr. Petre, after some observations upon the 
claims of the Catholics, and the privations which, 
notwithstanding the progress of civilization, they 
still endured, moved, that an Association be formed 
for the future regulation and management of the 
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affairs of the body, with the view to attain the 
above-mentioned object, 

^^ Mr. Loughnan seconded the motion, which, 
after some conversation, was carried unanimously.'* 
By this resolution, those lay Catholics who subscribe 
a guinea annually become members of the Associa* 
tion, and the Catholic Clergy become members 
without subscription. 

Mark this, my Lords ! and observe, how . it is 
intended to make a common cause, by generalizing 
the concern, to the exclusion of none^ by obtaining 
a subscription to forward their views, and by al- 
luring all classes to enlist into the ranks of their 
Association. 

A committee of fifty were appointed for the pur- 
pose of communicating with the friends of llie cause. 
Mark this also! And suggesting whatever might 
tend to advance it with the legislative body. 

** Mr. Blount (the secretary) took occasion to 
draw the attention of the meeting to the great efforts 
made by the Catholics when the liberties of England 
were in danger from foreign invasion. It was, he 
observed, a proof of the goodness of the cause, that 
those who were most interested, courted, ng-y, chal- 
lenged discussion. He instanced the conduct of 
the Catholics in Canada, who stuck to the English 
crown in the American war, and were the only dis- 
tant subjects of the King who were favourable to 
that cause, which, no doubt, th^y seconded from 
mere loyalty. He called upon the English Catholics 
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to submit to no compromise; and congratulated them 
upon the gradual disappearance of that bigotry, 
which looked upon the sin of thinking for themselves 
as a sin never to be forgiven. 

" Mr. Kelly moved, that the Committee should 
not mix up any political subject with the great ques- 
tion affecting their rights. 

*^ This motion was opposed by Mr. Mahon, and 
rejected by a large majority. 

" After the appointment of a Committee , and a 
vote of thanks to the Duke of Norfolk, the meeting 
separated." 

Now, connecting all that passed at this meeting 
with the Irish system ; connecting it also with the 
desperate declaration made last year at a similar 
meeting, '*that they would persist until they had 
forced Parliament to grant their desires," — I ask, 
can any thing be more preposterous than these pro- 
ceedings ; can any thing be more insolent and au- 
dacious ? Here is a body of persons excluded from 
a participation in the political government of the 
country, from a practical knowledge of their direful 
misdeeds, who dare to come forward in an organized 
body, and say, " Give us what we demand — we 
demand our rights.*^ 

These people are politically nullified by special 
Acts of Parliament, by the Constitution of 1688 they 
are excluded, by the Bill of Rights they are excluded, 
by the Act of Succession they are excluded. And 
why? Purely, because they traitorously betrayed 
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their trust, because they never can be good subjects 
tp a Protestant King and good citizens to a Protest- 
tant Government. 

A periodical journal,* pre-eminently distinguished 
for its remarkable usefulness in the repression of 
vice, folly, and every thing un-British and unna- 
tional, as well as for its sagacity, talent, and uncom- 
promising loyalty to our King and the dearest inte- 
rests of our Country, has ably remarked, with that 
point and shrewd intelligence which so peculiarly be- 
longs to it, that the present time is a parallel to the 
year 1806. 

The illustration is so. striking, and the parallel so 
entirely perfect, more perfect even, I believe, than 
was contemplated by the author of the article at the 
time of writing it, that by recalling it to your notice, 
I wish it may draw forth the fixed attention of all 
parties. 

It is stated in the article to which I allude, that 
in a letter to Ryan, dated Feb. 18th, 1806, Mr. Fox 
advises him to postpone the Roman Catholic petition 
till the following session, and adds, — " Measures 
are actually taking, by the removal of Lord Redes- 
dale, Mr. Foster, and others, to shew the good inten- 
tions of the Ministry towards your body. Steps 
still more important will be taken to manifest our 
disposition, by doing for the Catholics all that is 
consistent with existing bad laws, by giving them 

* John Bull. 
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in substance what they have now only in words, 
a right to be in the army, to become corporators, 
&c. by a change of the justices of the peace, whose 
conduct has been notoriously oppressive. I hope 
too, by some arrangement about the tithes, and, in 
fine, by givilig all the share in the government of 
your country, that we can give." 

It will be observed, that the justices of the peace 
have been changed, an arrangement of tithes is now 
making, and undoubtedly no wishes or attempts 
have been wanting to endeavour to push out of his 
seat the present upright, constitutional, and equally 
Protestant occupier of Lord Redesdale's former situ- 
ation. See next what Mr. Fox proposed to effect 
by such measures. The effect of these measures will 
be partly to make the Catholics of the lower order 
more satisfied, partly to enable them to coine with 
additional weight and strength when they again 
assert their claims. 

These were the objects Mr. Fox had in view, 
by changing the justices of the peace and by making 
an arransrement about tithes. What does Mr. Fox 
say in continuation? Why so fearful was this 
avowed friend of the Papists of publicly pressing 
these points by petition, that he concludes his letter 
in these words : " If we are beat, which we certainly 
shall be, and if the fall of the Ministry should follow, 
which may be the case, you run the risk of a Minis- 
try being formed on the avowed principle of defeat- 
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ing your claims, and thus you would put all hope 

further off than ever." 

** The Ministry," as the writer observes, " did 

attempt to carry its points — the nation was roused ; 

— the Ministry did fall — and a Ministry was formed 

on the avowed principle of defeating, not the claims, 

but the baneful innovations of Popery." 

The whole of this is so appositely put, the case 

so parallel, every incident so closely likened to what 

is now passing, that I have not been able to forbear ; 

and indeed I have thought it my duty, in justice to 

the author, your Lordships, and myself, to give the 

excellent sentiments in his very words. 

I have now nearly brought to a close all that I mean 

to adduce in favour of my argument for resisting to 
the uttermost any thing like farther concession to 

Roman Catholics. 

A Roman Catholic is always the same, he is un- 
changed and unchangeable — for this reason he is 
dangerous when intrusted with political power in a 
Protestant country. What he was formerly, he is 
now, and ever must, ever will be, as long as he 
remains a Roman Catholic : any deviation is a de- 
sertion from their religious creed ; it is an inroad 
upon the infallibility of their Church, and conse- 
quently marks the wanderer for a sinner, an un- 
believer, and a heretic. 

One thing I do admire in the Roman Catholic 
religion, that is, its consistency, inviolableness, and 
the esprit de corps, (if in the absence of any substitute 
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I may be allowed the expression) which subsists 
among its votaries. Would that we were equally 
united, we should then be strong indeed ! 

Protestantism is the cradle of liberty, the Church 
of England the most Christian and the purest church 
in the world ; but unfortunately Protestantism, from 
an extremity of toleration, is subdivided into sects 
innumerable, differing in various degrees and in 
every shape, not only from the Established Church, 
but also from themselves. From thence arises our 
weakness ; to this, and not to the goodness of their 
cause, is to be attributed the strength acquired by 
our opponents. 

Wise, indeed, and as necessary as they were wise, 
were the acts of uniformity, and the test act, and the 
general meaning of the laws against the Roman 
Catholics ! Our union, if such could ever be con- 
trived by human means, would make us invincible, 
prosperous, and happy ; our disunion, which is la- 
mentably increasing, will sadly reverse the picture. 

In what I have submitted to your Lordships, my 
view has been to shew from existing circumstances, 
that the system of concession, and what is falsely 
called conciliation, for which too many contend, is a 
most mistaken and dangerous system, that it impro- 
perly gives encouragement to a body which will admit 
of no encouragement, as facts, now before our eyes, 
prove that body to be actuated by an over-weening 
ambition to obtain power, by a deadly hatred to 
Protestants, and by a fixed determination to overturn, 

F 
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if possible, those laws which every good man must 
venerate, which only those who are enemies to their 
country could desire to alter, even, much less to abo- 
lish. I have endeavoured, also, to shew the prac- 
tical evils of granting the elective franchise to Roman 
Catholics, the theoretical evils are too numerous, too 
obvious, and too generally admitted to require any 
repetition on this occasion, although it would be easy 
to dilate upon the monstrous anomaly of granting 
the elective power to that body, which, by a funda- 
mental law of the country, is, of itself, disqualified 
from sitting in Parliament. 

It has not been unobserved, either, that this mea- 
sure has been insidiously brought forward for the 
purpose of gaining one point of the main question — I 
am confident that it must so appear to your Lordships, 
generally, although it may be. left to a known majo- 
rity to decide upon the question this night. 

There is yet another most important existing cir- 
cumstance which remains to be noticed, and that is, 
the growth and increase of Popery : that it has great- 
ly increased of late years can admit of no manner of 
doubt, and I attribute this entirely to the encourage- 
ment which has been given to Papists, by modifying 
the laws against them, and by removing various re- 
strictions and disabilities which formerly afiected 
them, stopped the growth of Popery, and restrained 
Roman Catholics within proper bounds. 

See what may be done by indirectly giving encou- 
ragement to a class of persons, so active, intriguing. 
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and greedy of political power as the Roman Catholic 
body. Until the year 1791 the various restrictions 
and disabilities to which I have alluded, remained, 
with some few exceptions, in full force against Pa- 
pists. Unhappily, most unhappily for the future peace 
of his country, Mr. Pitt was caught by the mistaken 
spirit of false liberality, and, in an evil hour, thought 
good to give greater power and privileges to Roman 
Catholics, than they then possessed, by removing the 
disabilities against them. The Act of 1791 was 
passed, and the Papists relieved from most of the 
restrictions by which they had been held by former 
Acts of Parliament. The seeds of dissension were 
now sown ; hitherto they had remained in an inert 
state, the soil did not suit them, they made no pro- 
gress towards vegetation : but now there was a change 
of climate, the soil became more fertilized, the sun 
of over-strained liberality shot forth its generating 
beams, the seeds began to grow, the dew of conces- 
sion fell and nourished its roots, the plant increased 
in size and vigour, the same hands which sowed the 
seed afterwards fostered the plant, and by that care 
it has been enabled to acquire its present extensive 
roots and widely spreading branches. 

The French Revolution drove from France those 
lazy inhabitants, and worse than useless drones con- 
tained in monasteries and convents ; expelled from 
their own country they sought shelter wherever they 
could obtain it. Those who had most vehemently 
declaimed against heretics, now had reason to learn 
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that a Protestant is a real Christian, that he consi- 
ders all men as brothers, and condemns none to a 
religious exclusion; they sought refuge and they 
found it, they asked for charity, and they bountifully 
received it. In England the outcasts from revolu- 
tionized France found a sure sanctuary. 

From this time two causes have acted in union, to 
increase and establish more effectually Roman Ca- 
tholicism. From commiseration of their forlorn 
situation, permission was given to the monks and 
nuns to maintain their vows, and to re-establish 
themselves in their separate societies according to 
their orders. Leave was most unaccountably given 
to them to form monastic establishments in this 
country, and in Protestant England were again seen 
monasteries and nunneries ! True it is, that this per- 
mission was only temporary, it was understood that 
only those who had been actually associated in dif- 
ferent orders, and had already taken vows, should 
be permitted to re-associate, and restore their houses 
in this country. The intention, I believe, was only 
to afford a retreat to these useless and helpless be- 
ings for their lives, and it was perfectly understood, 
I presume, that with their lives expired all preten- 
sions to continuing religious houses, and also that 
they were not to admit any novices. 

But what have these people done, how have they 
kept their faith, in what manner have they paid their 
deep debt of gratitude ? Why, as might have been 
foreseen and expected from Papists — they broke their 
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faith with heretics, and returned evil for good. Not 
that I will charge them with premeditated ingrati- 
tude— -on the contrary, in their kind consideration 
for our welfare, and believing, according to their 
tenets, that none out of the pale of their Church can 
be saved, they have done their utmost to convert, 
they have zealously striven to propagate their reli- 
gion, hoping thereby to save our souls, and to ensure 
to us (but especially to themselves, as high interest 
for such good works,) an eternal crown of glory. 

Such is their false zeal — but though in Christian 
charity we may suppose them to have been actuated 
by the best intentions, we none of us can be so blind 
to the effects^ as not to see and acknowledge the evils 
which have resulted from these causes. The fact is 
already demonstrated, that since the passing of the 
Act of 1791, and the influx of Roman Catholics at 
the time of the French Revolution, Popery has been 
gradually, silently, and systematically increasing. 

Those religious houses which were permitted only 
for a temporary purpose, were in most cases made 
permanent establishments; instead of novices not 
being taken, this rule was not observed, numbers have 
been openly known to take the hood and the veil ; 
and I believe, at this time, it is done without any 
restriction. 

Of all the establishments which are truly dan- 
gerous to states and governments, none has been 
found to equal in mischief the society of Jesuits^ and 
yet so great, and so blind, has been our toleration of 

f2 
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Popery, that we have even permitted this baneful 
pest to pollute our soil ! In 1688 it would never have 
entered into the liveliest imagination of the most 
acute statesman of that day, that a society of persons, 
rooted out by stratagem or by force, from all Roman 
Catholic states, on account of their iniquitous and 
diabolical proceedings, should in 1796 establish 
themselves in Protestant England ; and yet it is so 1 
I shall add no more on this subject, as I have reason 
to hope that the whole tissue of the traitorous plot to 
undermine the established Protestant Constitution of 
this country, will in another session be fully and 
fairly brought under your Lordships' consideration. 
I will merely content myself with calling your atten- 
tion to the date of the first settling of this Society, 1796, 
FIVE years only after the passing of the Act of 1791 : 
no inconsiderable progress in so short a period ! 

Thus, by various acts of encouragement, such as 
paying their Clergy, granting the elective franchise 
in Ireland, and removing almost all disabilities, pro- 
vided that Roman Catholics will subscribe to the 
provisions of the Act, (which by the bye, and it is a 
grave question, has, I believe, neither been observed 
nor enforced,) the growth of Popery has been corres- 
pondingly progressive ; we now see them numerous 
and strong, therefore dissatisfied and rebellious. They 
dare to assert what they call their rights. They 
openly avow that they will admit of no compromise ; 
at the time that it is a question with Parliament to 
abolish such societies, they constitute themselves into 
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an organized body, and issue declarations which can- 
not be misunderstood. What do they wish to accom- 
plish by all this? Certainly, the possession of full 
power. How is this to be effected? Only by the 
abrogation of an Act of Parliament! What is that 
Act of Parliament? Merely the 36th of William 
and Mary, commonly called the Bill of Rights! The 
keystone of our Constitution — the foundation upon 
which our liberty is constructed ! And so these harm- 
less individuals, who are known to be unchanged 
and unchangeable ; whose aim is to raise up Popery 
on the ruins of Protestantism ! these, for their late 
innocent and inoffensive proceedings, are now to 
be allowed to overturn the great Charter of our 
liberties ! 

When Archbishop Laud was supposed to have ad- 
vised to relax the penalties against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, he gave very great offence to the nation, be- 
cause it then had felt, from experience, and dreaded 
the mischiefs of Popery. I verily believe that the 
chief cause of the horrid massacre of the Protestants 
in Ireland, in the reign of Charles I. was owing to 
the strength which they gained from the King's ne- 
cessities, in being allowed to compound for their 
religion. Lord Strafford's countenance of Papists, 
although guided by the best intentions, drew down 
upon him severe displeasure and reprehension, and 
one of the grand charges against him, was, for sub- 
verting the laws. 

In short, in earlier times, when the nation had a 
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faller acquaintance with the dangers of Popery, no- 
thing was 80 unpopular, nothing so odious to it, as 
any thing approaching to an attempt to favour that 
religion ; and, if that was to be obtained by a sub- 
version of the laws, it was of course the more intoler- 
able. Indeed there was a sufficient reason, for those 
who were attached to the Protestant establishment 
entertaining a just dread of Popery, and a well- 
grounded suspicion of its dangers. Let any one look 
to the time of James II. and convince himself, from 
the experience of historical facts, how narrowly we 
escaped from the horrors of popish dominion and 
tyranny ; and yet it is supposed that at that time the 
number of Papists was not great ; not, as we are told, 
more than one hundredth part of the nation. By 
so small a proportion were such great ends nearly 
achieved ! Jesuits directed the measure for our sub- 
jugation, and it mattered not to them whether they 
obtained their object by subtle intrigue, or by bloody 
massacre. No great system was ever estaUished at 
once, but by slow degrees; thus we obtained our 
rights and liberties, and thus it is sought to deprive 
us of them. In silence, and in secret, mighty en- 
gines are at work to undermine our Establishments, 
and to deprive us of those blessings which we have 
so long enjoyed. To Roman Catholics we must give 
no more; we have already given too much* We 
have put a sword in their hands, and we have given 
them strength to wield it. My Lords, save your 
country ! save it by your firmness and wisdom : let 
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Church and State be your watch- word ; rally round 
your Church and State ; serve your God, and your 
country ; resist and overthrow the evil machinations 
and mischievous encroachments of the present day^ 
and the blessings of all good patriots^ and of poste^ 
rity, will be upon you. 

For what have our ancestors so incessantly la- 
boured, for what expended their blood and treasure, 
if we are vainly to dispel those advantages which 
they so hardly accumulated? Is it nothing, that 
under those laws which the practical wisdom of our 
ancestors has given to us, we have arrived at a pin- 
nacle of glory and prosperity which no nation ever 
yet attained ? Why should we tiy a perilous experi- 
ment, and venture to alter those laws which have 
procured to us such innumerable benefits ? We know 
that under those laws we have enjoyed a liberty 
which was formerly unknown to any nation, and 
that our glory and prosperity have kept pace with 
our enjoyment of liberty. But who can foresee what 
mischiefs may be brought upon us by alterations of 
those laws? It is easy to maintain laws already ex- 
isting, but once abolish them, and it will not be so 
easy to restore, if you wish to resume or re-enact them. 
The time, labour, expence, and difficulty of destroying 
an edifice, are as nothing, compared with what are 
required for its erection. Of all things, I would 
say, make not exceptions for those who are not in 
union with the established form of government. Are 
Acts of Parliament things of such on and off use, 
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that they may be put on and taken off a9 a garment? 
I implore your Lordships to pause before you legislate 
no lightly. I would address you in the words of a 
Noble Earl at the head of the Treasury. At the 
conclusion of his speech on the foreign trade of the 
country, he says, " I should be most unwilling, in 
times like these particularly, that projects of im- 
provement, where no injury can arise from the 
experiment, should be lightly discarded : but I own 
that there is nothing which alarms me so much as a 
meddling disposition, on the part of the Legislature, 
with reference to these subjects, on insufficient 
grounds; a continual tampering with questions; a 
change of regulation, session after session, to comply 
with temporary emergency^ partial interests^ or unreal 
sonable clamour — and farther^ constant fluctuations 
in our Legislature can only be productive of disorder 
and ruin. If every year there is to be a change in 
our laws, no man or body of men can know on what 
they are to rely." In these sentiments I most entirely 
coincide with the Noble Lord, and I trust that, 
acting upon the principle which he has so well pre- 
scribed, he will not only refuse his support of this 
motion, but that he will strenuously oppose, both this 
motion and the bill for encroaching upon property, 
under the name of a Bill for the Commutation of 
Tithes. 

At such a time as this^ we require fixed principles 
of Government in great matters. Ardently do I 
wish that at length we may find them ta prevail ; 
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too long have we been subjected to the evils of a 
vacillating policy^ of half measures, no measures 
at all, conciliation, liberality, and what has been 
justly termed '* the trimming system." 

I call upon his Majesty's Ministers to abandon 
this course, on which it is written in large letters, 
** the road to ruin" — I call upon them to act like 
men, like real patriots; let them but shew their 
devotion to their country, the country would catch 
the fire, and be devoted to them. Now we have no 
leader, for all are leaders ; no government, for there 
is no substantial form^ no fixed principles, for one 
is at variance with the other, and therefore no 
union» because the many conflicting interests and 
opinions, uncontrolled by a superior authority, can 
never be brought to unite. We are as it were, at 
sea in a storm, without pilot, without rudder or 
compass; whether the bark of the Constitution 
shall sink or swim, depends upon the conduct of his 
Majesty's Ministers. If they are bold and resolute, 
plain dealing, leaning upon their friends, not depend- 
ing upon their enemies, upholders of the Consti- 
tution and Protestant ascendancy, uncompromis- 
ing, consistent, and faithful to their trust — the 
country is safe;— if they fail in any part of this 
high duty, — Heaven only knows what may be the 
consequence ; I think, ruin to that country which 
they are bound to preserve. 

Is it a justifiable reason, that because those who 
ought to be of one mind on such great constitutional 
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questions, are not so, and are divided amongst them- 
selves, therefore the Laws and Constitution of the 
country are to be sacrificed ? It cannot, must not 
be— although, for certain reasons, it is understood 
to be the intention of some individuals to avoid the 
discussion as much as decency to their former pro- 
fessions will allow, yet all will not pursue a line of 
conduct so unworthy of responsible men ; one I see, 
a Noble Lord who sits on the woolsack, he will not, 
I am well convinced, be guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, for the first time in his life ; I feel perfectly 
assured that he is true at heart, and the same friend 
to the best and dearest interests of his country, of 
which he has undeviatingly been the firm and able 
supporter and advocate ; he will not desert the ship 
whilst a plank remains above water; his great 
experience, eminent ability, and abundant power of 
defending our just but tottering cause, (if he will 
freely use it) may yet repair the damage, put us 
again on our course, and guide us into a constitu- 
tional haven of security. I beseech this Noble Lord, 
whom I respect and venerate, to stand forward 
on the present and on all other perilous occasions, 
and snatch our sinking Constitution from perdi- 
tion. 

A few more words, and I will cease to trouble your 
Lordships. Those who are responsible for acts of 
the executive, will permit me to remind them, that 
they are bound by their duty to the Crown, to the 
Constitution^ and the nation, to act as they would 
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advise, and to advise as the laws prescribe. In 
placing themselves in the situation of having to ad- 
vise their Sovereign to violate his oath and the laws 
of the country over which he reigns, are they not 
betraying their sacred trust, are they not making 
themselves liable to the charge of subverting the laws 
of the realm ? What says that great constitutional 
charter, the Bill of Rights ? In the sixth clause you 
will find, ^' that in pursuance of the premises, the 
Houses of Parliament pray that it may be declared 
and enacted, that all and singular the rights and 
liberties claimed in this declaration, are those of the 
people of this kingdom, that they shall be firmly and 
strictly holden and observed ; and that all Officers 
and Ministers whensoever shall serve their Majesties 
and their successors according to the same in all times 
to come.'* To shew the idea of permanency attached 
to it by the wise framers of the Act, the 11th clause 
states — " All which their Majesties are contented 
and pleased shall be declared, &c. by authority of 
Parliament, and shall standi remain, and be the law 
of this realm for ever ; and the same are by their 
Majesties, &c. declared, enacted, and established ac- 
cordingly." So that it was never intended that the 
laws against Popery should be abrogated ; and what 
is more, it is clearly the spirit, if not the words of 
various acts, that it shall be unlawful to favour any 
attempts to restore it. 

I would earnestly recommend also a severe scrutiny 
of the tendency of several measures now in pn^ress, 

G 
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especially of the Commutation of Tithes Bill. It is 
neither more nor less than a revolutionary measure, 
rashly adopted as an expedient to appease the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Nothing, however, will ap- 
pease them ; they are only to be appeased by being 
satisfied, and nothing will satisfy them short of ob- 
taining every thing, without any exception. Besides 
which^ the interests of Ireland and England must 
not be separated ; Ireland, since its union, forms one 
integral part of the empire ; it ought to be our care 
to extend to Ireland the blessings of our laws and 
institutions; the nearer Ireland is made to assimilate 
England, the more would each reciprocally have to 
rejoice in such a parity of condition. But there are 
those among us who only wish to make use of Ireland 
to offend England ; these would have nothing in 
view but the ultimate subversion of the law of the 
land ; they would feign to legislate with the most 
disinterested philanthropy for the welfare of Ireland; 
they will tell you that Ireland is not like England, 
and that what is required for one, is not necessary 
for the other ; that what may be good or bad for one 
country, will not be so for the other. 

To this theory, and it can be only theory, I cannot 
subscribe ; even if it could be reduced to practice, it 
ought not to be done. We ought to try to make 
Ireland prosperous and happy, but let it be by the 
introduction and diffusion of those blessings which 
we enjoy, and not by the reversed project of these 
deep designers. Those who would wish to pull down 
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the Church, and despoil all property, will tell us— 
Oh ! look to the state of Ireland, to relieve her mi-* 
serable condition you must do so and so; tithes 
press upon the people, you must alter the system ; 
the Church is too highly endowed, you must reduce 
her revenues ; the Roman Catholics are stronger 
than the Protestants, you must give them more 
power, or they will not be satisfied, and will rise in 
rebellion. Thus they will argue« But it is not dif- 
ficult to foresee what would be the issue of complying 
with such insidious or mistaken advice! Establish 
the alteration of tythe in Ireland, the same will after- 
wards be called for in England ; reduce the Church 
revenues in Ireland, assuredly it would only be the 
prelude of the same being done in England ; give 
more strength to Roman Catholics, and they will 
not fail to exercise it for the subversion of our re- 
ligion, laws, and liberties. 

With the deepest regret I have heard it said that 
to please the tender consciences of some, who volun- 
tarily choose to dissent from the Established Church, 
there might be no objection to altering the Liturgy. 
Are we then come to this ? is the rage for liberal in- 
novation so great, that to meet the piercing insight 
of this enlightened SLgBj we are to hold cheap our form 
of worship ? that to gain over the good-will of the 
enemies of our Church and State, we are publicly to 
manifest its worthlessness by discarding its beautiful 
and inimitable contents ? God forbid that the neces- 
sity should exist, or that the weakness of our cause 
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Bbould reduce us to such a degradation. Still Buch 
expressed opinions are most alarmingly demonstrative 
of the progress which has been made in the dissemi* 
nation of false notions ; against themi we who love 
our country as it is, must be upon guard ! 

In conclusion, I would call his Majesty's constitu- 
tional advisers to a recollection of the causes which 
placed them in their responsible situation ; let them 
not forget that in accepting office they pledged them- 
selves to defend the country against Popery : we call 
upon them to redeem that pledge; and for the 
safety, honour, and welfare of the King and his 
dominions, I would earnestly, most earnestly, entreat 
them to cease temporizing with evil-doers and re- 
volutionary measures; to encourage virtue, and 
repress vice; to give strength to the loyal and 
well-intentioned ; and by such means, to weaken 
and confound the counterfeit designs of all reform- 
ers, whether treacherous or visionary^ religious or 
political. 

The cause which I desire now to serve, is, and 
ever must be, a constant and favourite object of 
my view — the public weal ; antiquated and obso- 
lete as the impulse may be, I shall not disown a 
devoted love of my country; fondly attached to its 
establishments in Church and State, I venerate 
those laws which maintain them, fervently hoping, 
that the envied blessings which we have hitherto 
enjoyed, may be perpetuated unimpaired to our 
latest descendants. Thus actuated, I have approached 
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this momentous subject with an entire single- 
ness of mind ; I can safely aver, that to the best of 
™y judgment and conviction, I have "nothing ex- 
tenuated, or set down aught in malice;" I have 
urged nothing but what I conceive to be the naked 
truth, with a view to expose the real state of the 
case. No base hostility to Roman Catholics, be- 
cause we differ in religion, has dictated my thoughts 
— I utterly disclaim a feeling so unworthy and un- 
generous ; it is the gift of political power which I 
would refuse to them, and simply, because in their 
hands the possession of political power would infal- 
libly endanger our liberties and Protestant State^ 
We have yearly, I had almost said daily, seen con- 
cession follow concession, at last we may have no 
more to give, no remnant worth preserving. My 
Lords, we must here make a stand, a firm and reso- 
lute stand, not only must we give no more, but in 
many instances we must retrace our steps; this 
very night let us make a commencment of the sys- 
tem, let us reject this insidious and mischievous 
bill, and from my soul I wish, that with this rejec- 
tion, you would declare it treasonable ever again to 
insult, this House with a repetition of any similar 
proposal. 
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A LETTER. 



September ISth, 1B28. 

My Dear Lord, 

That I did not answer your first appeal 
has been a sufficient reproach to me; I should be 
ashamed of myself if I could see your second, without 
making a public avowal of my entire concurrence in 
your sentiments, and that I heartily back your 
spirited appeal to our fellow Protestants of the British 
Empire. 

I am not more given to dilation with my pen, than 
I am by word of mouth — I never use either but by 
compulsion; and if I could now conscientiously 
avoid the labour and the consequent discomfort, I 
have every inclination and every motive, but one, for 
consulting my ease, and indulging in that privacy, 
which, perhaps, may be most congenial to me. Such 
a course, however, consistently with what I conceive 
to be my duty, I cannot find it within me to pursue. 
I must embark in the same vessel with you, and sink 
or swim in our endeavour to preserve the Religion 
which we love — ^the Constitution which we reverence. 

In your own emphatic words, I painfully confess 
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that we do " live in times when every man who values 
principles should depend on his own exertions, and 
not on those of Princes, Prelates, Nobles, Politicians, 
or Parliament." It is but too true that such is in 
reality the case : or, in other words, that if we wish 
to preserve our religion and our laws, each must use 
his individual power to defend, preventively or ab- 
solutely, the Constitution which he has sworn to 
maintain inviolable in Church and State. It may 
sound finely in a republican ear, to be told that all 
are bound to participate in the management of the 
national interests^ and that the will of the people 
should direct the affairs of the country. I cannot 
subscribe to such dangerous doctrine, as a maxim. I 
see the mischief of a popular assumption of the ex* 
ecutive, and I would, if I could, avoid it ; but un- 
fortunately we have no choice now ; we are driven 
into a corner, and we must either make a desperate 
effort to preserve our Constitution, or lose it alto- 
gether. Deserted or unsupported by those in power, 
we see ourselves on the brink of ruin ; and is it to be 
imagined that we can or will ignominiously abandon 
our sacred duty, and basely yield either to our be- 
trayers or our enemies ? 

An appeal to the nation is our only resource — it 
must be made — and the voice of the nation must 
decide whether Protestantism or Popery shall prevail; 
whether by treading in the footsteps of our fore- 
fathers, we will maintain the Protestant ascendancy, 
which their practical wisdom established for us,— -or 
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whether^ to our eternal shame, to our certain punish^ 
ment, we will see the Jesuits triumphant, and the 
idolatrous worship of Papists openly displayed 
throughout this now Protestant land. In short, the 
nation must decide whether these kingdoms shall be 
at once the cradle and the citadel of Protestantism 
and real liberty, or the hot-bed of Popery, with its 
scarlet train of mental and political despotism. 

We are now arrived at the period when we are 
compelled to judge and act for ourselves ; the bane 
and antidote are before us ; our choice must be made; 
we must now decide whether we will range ourselves 
with Protestants or Papists — whether we will serve 
God or Mammon. 

Nothing is to be expected from Parliament, be- 
cause nothing is to be done by the Government; 
nothing is to be done by the Government, because 
neutrality, conciliation, and modern liberality are 
still ruling the deliberations of the Cabinet. Thus 
the honesty and virtuous feeling for which this 
country has long been renowned, are decreed to be 
neutralized and deadened ; religion and morality, 
principle, patriotism, and the boasted constitution, 
are doomed to perish from sheer inanition. 

But will our fellow Protestants commit this suicide? 
— ^Why is the nation listless, apathetic, and dead to 
every patriotic impulse ? Why are virtue and vice, 
right and wrong, amalgamated as it were, and so 
blended together, that the one and the other possess 
an equal value t or rather I should correct myself 
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and say, why are the bad qualities predominant? 
why are the highest and noblest attributes of human 
nature outraged by a prescribed submission to bad 
measures, vicious systems, and detestable principles? 
The cause, I fear, may be thus explained : — ^for years 
past the Government of the country have thought 
fit blindly to adopt, and obstinately to persevere in^ 
a system of neutrality which has gradually produced 
the most deadly evil that can befall a nation — a loss 
OF PRiNCiPLB. It is in vain to say that this or that 
cause has produced this or that bad effect ; that the 
march of intellect, the spread of knowledge, or phi- 
losophy, or liberality, or any of those jargonic ex- 
plicatives, the very sound of which makes the heart 
sick, have brought the nation into its present state ; 
— it is not so : we must put the saddle on the right 
horse, and I assert openly that the Grovemment has 
done the work. There may, indeed, have been a 
predisposition to these delusive theories on the part 
of some restless speculators ; but to the Government 
belongs the blame, and the Government must bear it. 
In 1807, the voice of the nation rejected an Admi- 
nistration, strong in talent, but weak in the possession 
of the public confidence. . An overwhelming feeling 
confirmed the power of its successor, which was 
proudly and triumphantly favoured by popular sup- 
port, because it was sy^pposed to he purely Protestant, 
to be pledged to oppose Popery, and to support the 
national affections, the national interest. Nobly and 
most beneficially did this Administratioxi execute its 
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duty, opposing Popery, upholding Protestantism, 
supporting the national interests, cherishing the 
Established Religion, encouraging national morality, 
as well by its example as by its care, boldly defending 
the Constitution and preserving it uninjured, in 
Church or State, from the united attacks of danger- 
ous and desperate men ; and above all things, keeping 
this leading object in view, — that it is the duty of a 
Government to act towards a nation, as a good father 
of a family would act towards his family, namely, by 
the establishment of public virtue founded upon reli- 
gion and public principle. The admirable Perceval 
knew well by experience, and thus foresaw, that, 
becau3e it is worthless, nothing can be lasting that is 
not founded upon a religious and principled virtue, 
that no nation can endure and prosper without it, 
that other nations had suffered the severest retri- 
butive justice for their national crimes, and that we 
evidently owed our comparative exemption from the 
horrors which the Divine vengeance poured on those 
devoted countries, to our own comparative exemption 
from the vices and corruptions which prevailed in 
them. Taking for his motto, that honesty is the 
best policy, the straight-forward^ intelligible, and 
defined policy of the Minister, gained the applause 
even of his opponents, whilst his friends, sure of his 
support and encouragement in their endeavours to 
promote his generous measures for the public wel- 
fare, acted with spirit, union and confidence. 
Thus we continued blessed with an Administration 
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which acted upon known principles, until in 1812 
the same hand which deprived Mr. Perceval of 
life, extinguished also the light of the Administra- 
tion. We lost our virtuous, exemplary, and highly- 
gifted Minister, and from that time our moral de- 
cline commenced. Then began that accursed sys- 
tem of liberalism, neutrality, and conciliation — 
right and wrong, virtue and vice, the friend and 
the enemy of his country were to be confounded, 
distinctions were to be levelled, all was to bend to 
expediency, and principle must not stand in the way 
of policy. 

Could any one mistake what would be the sure 
consequence of such a vile system? Assuredly, 
as it has happened, it would follow, that the coun- 
try would be gradually demoralized. What before 
seemed odious, or immoral, no longer disgusted ; 
all ancient institutions began to be considered as 
rubbish ; history as an old almanack ; experience 
was to be cast away ; all that is valuable to us was 
to be vilified, derided and trampled upon ; and^ 
finally, liberality enthroned itself in the chief seat 
to influence and direct the counsels of the nation. 
The country now found itself without guides, al- 
though it had a government ; the high offices were 
filled, it is true, but not by Governors. — The exe- 
cutive was in other hands : instead of resisting in- 
novation they yielded to it, — instead of leading 
public opinion, they bowed to its counterfeit^ — and 
thus quackery, deceit, and hollow pretension, gained 
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so much strength, that their opposites were almost 
obliged to hide their diminished heads. Then fol- 
lowed the effects of this contemptible system. The 
depraved, the disaffected, and the self-opinionated, 
are always the most noisy and turbulent; they 
clamoured, they made themselves to be heard : 
finding their strength, and presuming upon their 
acquired consequence, they artfully contrived, through 
the Administration, in fact, to rule the State ; and 
the Administration preferring place and irresponsi- 
ble tranquillity to a noble rejection of either, when 
principle is at stake, suffered our constitutional ex- 
cellence, and all that has been hitherto deemed most 
sacred or most valuable, to perish, for want of en- 
couragement and protection; whilst the designing 
Liberalist gloried in his success, and chuckled at the 
impending misfortunes which he well knew would 
result from such a total revolution in the government 
and constitution of the country. 

I have endeavoured as much as possible, to 
abbreviate and compress this description into the 
smallest compass compatible with an intelligible 
statement of my view of this cardinal point. If we 
know where error lies, we may correct, perhaps 
eradicate it. I have undisguisedly stated what I 
conceive to be its origin, growth, and maturation ; 
and I have for this purpose attempted to sketch my 
view of cause and effect up to the present time. 

I shall omit all further comment, and proceed at 
once to the change of Ministry in January last. 
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Every heart beat high with expectation — every 
patriot rejoiced in the anticipated appointment of 
the Duke of Wellington to the head of affairs. 
The lover of his country fondly hoped that the time 
had at last arrived when an end would be put to 
the hateful system of liberalism, neutrality, and 
conciliation ; he made sure that the high character 
which had formerly distinguished the nation, would 
be recovered, and that in the place of national de- 
moralization, a new system would be established, 
calculated to restore the national enei^, by an un- 
deviating rectitude of principle^ the character of 
which would be stamped by the uncompromising 
character of the Government. 

We all know how the result fulfilled our anxious 
expectations. 

The last Session of Parliament I consider to have 
been by far the most disastrous of any in the me- 
mory of man ; it was pre-eminently stained by liber- 
alizing religion — and this I believe from my con- 
science to be a fatal stab to the Established Church, 
as well as to the peace of the country and the exist, 
ence of the Constitution. 

By an utter dereliction of principle we have 
sought to appease those who are actuated by no 
principle but a hatred of order; we thus depress and 
disgust our most valuable friends, we invest our 
enemies with the power taken from our friends, and, 
to fill up the measure of our misdoing, we offend our 
God in the disowning of Christianity. 
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I simply ask, if we desert our God, will he not 
desert us ? will he not be avenged upon such a nation 
as this ? 

An inaction totally inexplicable possesses the Go- 
vernment. We see rebellion stalk through the land 
with impunity — conciliation still reigns in our 
Councils. The Popish Association, day after day, 
audaciously asserts its omnipotence, and proclaims 
aloud that it will yield to no other authority. One of 
their members, a fellow who years since deserved to 
be hanged for his treason, has, through this means, 
been chosen to sit in a British Protestant Parlia- 
ment, although a Papist; — itinerant Popish dema- 
gogues are roaming through the country spouting 
sedition and treason; and who offers the slightest 
opposition to all this? No one. 

What, I ask, is to prevent traitors from rising in 
every market-place of every town in Great Britain, 
to vomit forth their pestilent harangues ? or are such 
wretches only to be allowed this exclusive privilege 
in Ireland ? Shame ! shame on the government which 
can for an hour, for a minute, permit such danger- 
ous excesses to be practised with blind impunity! — I 
am unwilling to inculpate our chief Minister, because 
I had rested my last principal hope on him; my 
expectation was that Nelson's memorable recom- 
mendation would not be lost upon him, and that Eng- 
land would see him at all risks, and under all circum- 
stances, do his duty. — Let us hope that a mistaken 
view has alone led him into so vast an error. But 

h2 
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when this error is exposed, it will be unpardonable, 
it will be criminal, if the remedy be not instantly 
applied. 

In the midst of this tremendous storm and danger 
of shipwreck, we are told not to fear — that we have 
men for our Ministers who will guard us from all 
danger. I may be called a very timid mariner, but 
I cannot prevent myself from crying out ; I loudly 
assert that the ship is in the utmost danger, and as 
yet the helmsman has done nothing visibly to pre- 
serve it, the murmurs of a portion of the crew have 
burst into open mutiny, and nothing but the prompt 
energy of the Captain, or the united efforts of the 
remainder of the crew, can save it from destruc- 
tion. 

Figure apart, imminent danger is at the door of 
the Constitution ; something must instantly be done, 
or it may be destroyed. We must no longer wait in 
expectation of tardy assistance, we must act for our- 
selves; and if the Ministers will co-operate with us, 
so much the better ; but we must not, we will not, 
be. sacrificed. 

We are assured that the Duke of Wellington is 
true to our cause, but that he dares not act of him- 
self — that he wishes to be backed by popular sup- 
port. I am quite willing to believe that he does con- 
tinue true to the Protestant cause, and to the pre- 
servation of those interests which are as dear to us 
as life itself; but if he be true, wherefore this unac- 
countable inaction? We know that he must be 
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fearless, but if fearless^ how can it be explained that 
he does not act upon his own ministerial responsibi- 
lity, but requires the popular aid to attempt that 
which is peculiarly the duty of the executive ? 

If my positions are as trae as I firmly believe them 
to be, then indeed have I made out a case of extre- 
mity, and it is high time that the nation should 
bestir itself, and do that for itself, which others either 
fear or refuse to do for it. 

Let the nation look forward a little to the future ; 
let it consider what must very shortly be the inevit- 
able consequence of the present frightful state of 
things ; it will then see the danger which stares us 
in the face ; and if it is desirous of preserving our 
glorious constitution, of upholding religion, of main- 
taining the laws, rights, and liberties of our country, 
so as in some measure to merit the favour of God and 
man, then, I would say, let the nation arouse from 
its lethargy — let it stand forth itt the panoply of its 
natural excellence ; let it declare its intentions ; let 
it demand that the Popish Association shall be in- 
stantly annihilated; let it demand that the voice of 
treason shall be stifled ; let it demand that all Popish 
establishments, of whatever nature, whether Jesuits' 
Colleges, or Monasteries, &c. &c., shall be immedi- 
ately abolished ; let it demand that no Roman Ca- 
tholics shall vote at elections; and, finally, let it 
require a full and undisputed Protestant ascendancy 
within these realms. 

This, however, must not be delayed ; time presses, 
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and the enemy is at the gate; the unanimous voice 
of the nation should be heard in a tone which can- 
not be mistaken, and our invaluable Constitution 
will be safe against her most inveterate enemies, 
whether secret or avowed. 

You, my dear Lord, have manfully sounded the 
warning trumpet, you have ably appealed to our 
Protestant countrymen; I trust that they will as 
manfully answer to the call. They must unite in 
Protestant associations from one end of the country 
to the other, and as Parliament is not sitting, they 
should address their Protestant King ; and may God 
protect our country and prosper their patriotic exer- 
tions ! 

I have thus endeavoured, very imperfectly I admit, 
to describe my notions on this momentous subject. 
I have written freely ; why should I not ? Some one 
must speak out ; my duty and my interest compel 
me to conceal nothing, and in this respect I acquit 
myself of any deficiency. I have extenuated where 
I could do so with propriety; I have set down nought 
in malice or hostility, for I entertain none. Perilous 
times require strong remedies and home truths ; you 
will perceive that I have not flinched from recommend- 
ing the one and stating the other. I am well aware 
that in doing this I am subjecting myself to severe 
animadversions, but I am heedless of consequences to 
myself, if I may ever so slightly benefit the great 
cause which is at stake. My anxiety also to prove 
my gratitude to you by answering to your appeal, 
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has been an additional incitement, and thus I have 
been doubly urged forward to the completion of my 
unpleasant task. 

I have been led into far greater length then I at 
first contemplated ; and it is now fit that I should 
assure you of the esteem with which 

I am, my dear Lord, 

Very sincerely and faithfully yours, 

Newcastle. 

To the Right Hon, Lord Kenyon. 



A LETTER 



TO 



HUGH ECCLES, ESQ. 



SECRETARY OF THE DDBUN BRUNSWICK CLUB. 



A LETTER, 



ETC. 



Sib, 

It would give me very sincere pleasure and 
gratificaidoQ to be able to avail myself of the kind 
and flatterimg invitation, which I have received 
through you, to be present at the first meeting of the 
Brunswick Constitutional Club of Ireland, and after- 
wards to dine with the members of the club ; but, 
unfortunately, the distance from hence, where I am 
staying with my family for the benefit of our health, 
is so great that I am under the mortifying necessity 
€xf requesting you to make my excuse acceptable to 
the club, accompanied with my warmest thanks. 

I most entirely concur with you in opinion that it 
is of the greatest importance that the most perfect 
union and good fellowship should exist between the 
constitutional Protestants of the united kingdoms. I 
have always perceived the indispensable necessity of 
a mutual interchange of kindness and an undistin- 
guishing reciprocity of feeling between England and 
Ireland. By an absence of jealousy, double dealing, 
misrule, and distrust, confidence would be planted in 

I 
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the breasts of our nominally-united nations. Confi- 
dence would heal all wounds — it would work miracles 
in Ireland— it would turn enemies into friends— it 
would provide wealthy cultivate the fields, nourish 
commerce, raise manufactures, open mines^ form 
communications by land and water, feed the hungry, 
clothe the poor, and last, though not least, it would 
infallibly produce the reformation of our Roman Ca- 
tholic brethren. Confidence is the real and true 
panacea for Ireland ; without it every thing is im- 
possible ; with it alone genuine emancipation can be 
achieved — emancipation from the mental slavery (^ 
the darkest error, followed by a free and perfect re- 
liance upon the generous friends whose wills and 
fortunes are bound up with the solid welfare and 
dearest interests of their country. If I live for a few 
years longer, I have the fullest persuasion that I shall 
witness such a glorious and happy change in affairs ; 
I am firmly convinced that I shall not be mistaken ; 
but we must be prepared for whatever may interme- 
diately arrive — we must conquer our claim to the en- 
joyment of such blessings by our constancy, our 
courage, and our union, tempered and established as 
they must be by our prudence, our moderation, and 
our virtues, but, above all, by that power which is 
our greatest as it is our only strength — hy our re- 
ligion. 

The truth of this assertion will, no doubt, be uni- 
versally admitted ; but I may be asked, how is this 
confidence to be established ? My unhesitating an- 
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swer would be, " Be just and fear not, pursae a 
coarse of undeviating honesty ; let yoar policy be 
clear and intelligible ; do not try to deceive, and you 
will not be deceived/' Then will arise a genaine li- 
berality ; meanness and deception being banished, 
openness and integrity would take place, man will 
trust in man, and confidence will cement content- 
ment with security. I must admit that straight 
though the way be, yet narrow is the gate which leads 
to such a seemingly Utopian consummation. In my 
opinion, however, the attainment is not only possible 
but altogether practicable; and it appears to me 
that this is the course to be followed. The established 
religion of the country is Protestant; the whole con*. 
6titution is framed upon it; the Protestant ascen- 
dancy is therefore a fundamental principle. Nothing 
that infringes upon it should he tolerated. Thus the 
Protestants would entertain no mistrust or apprehen- 
sion. They would perceive their security ; and, fear- 
ing no aggression, or supersession, the result would 
be contentment and confidence. As the infusion of 
Romanism into our Protestant constitution is impos- 
sible, inasmuch as if there were this infusion it would 
be no longer Protestant, once for all, and for ever, 
this question should be set at rest ; and, as it is trea- 
son to the state to compass the destruction of the con^ 
stitution, so it should be considered treasonable to 
attempt to accomplish that which must inevitably 
destroy the Protestant constitution in church and 
dtate. 
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In this brief view I purposely abstain from tosch- 
ing upon the religions coMsideration of the quealioi^ 
although I eoncelf e that within rr is eoaiainedi tbe 
reallj irrefragable argument which ought pvoperijr 
to be the basis of all resistance. By such means the 
Roman Catholic would certainly be deprived of aU 
hope of altering his present sitoatioa by disturbing 
ours ; buty I contend th»t by such annihilation o£ hia 
hopes we should prove ourselves to be his beal andk 
truest friend. As a diange would be hopeless,^ ao 
would excitement be removed, there would be aft 
room for '^ agitation," and, the mind being at resile 
it would naturally settle into contentment with those 
laws which are equal to all* Thus the Roman G»- 
tholic, free and unfettered Sot every purpose except 
the attainment of political power, would or ought to 
feel, if he be wise, that confidence which must result 
from a scrupulous and rigid adherence to acknow'* 
ledged and unalterable laws. Some fixed point ther^ 
must be on which to found the immfuftability of Uwsy 
and that pointy in our case,, is plainly tea PitoT£»- 
TAKT ASCEiTDANCY. This bas been decreed — ^from 
that decree no exception should be permitted — ^it 
should be the law of the land, and founded on the 
rock of ages. As long as our laws are subjected to 
perpetual change, varyii^ with every breath, with 
every caprice, with, every passion or speculation, u> 
long will the peo|de live in misery, discontent, and 
feverish uncertainty, craving for unsatiated novelty, 
and impatient of a control so wretchedly adminis- 
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tered. England is boand to provide, and Ireland 
has a right to require, a total exemption from the 
anomaloas and destmctive policy which considers it 
to be a matter of state necessity to furnish Ireland 
with a Popish Secretary, when the Lord Lieutenant 
is a Protestant, and vice versoy or what is still worse, 
that both might be Popish (of course, I mean Pro- 
testants in disguise) and yet not be thought incapa- 
citated from dispensing the laws for a Protestant 
country. The mischief resulting from such a vicious 
and criminal system is too well known to need any 
further comment. Ireland can never be at peace 
while such a system prevails ; neither Protestants nor 
Papists can be satisfied by the artifice ; and discord, 
false hopes, and never-ending strife, must be engen- 
dered and perpetuated as long as such an arrange- 
ment is endured. 

My conclusion is, that the untainted and unde- 
viating dispensation of our Protestant laws in spirit 
and in truth, the unquestionable assertion of Pro- 
testant ascendancy, and the adoption of a policy 
which can admit of no double interpretation, is the 
sure and only method of giving tranquillity to Ire- 
land, and of diffusing those blessings which confidence 
alone can impart. 

If, in alliance with this policy, an earnest deter- 
mination were manifested to suppress vice, turbu- 
lence, injustice, or sedition, and if a signal encourage- 
ment were given to virtue and every species of good 
conduct, such a qualification being the only passport 
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to favour or authority, then might every man seciirdjr 
sit under his own yine and %-tree — theiiy indeed, 
would Ireland be ** great, glorioaA, and £ree/' posBes-- 
sing every eMential, and requiring only a proper 
adaptation of means ; she would truly beeome a *' fair 
flower of the earth, a bright gem of the sea.'* 

I must seriously apologise for the length of this 
letter, into which I have been insensibly betrayed bj 
the interesting and prolific subject of the ameliorar 
tion of the state of Ireland, and of its relation to 
England. You may be assured that English sym- 
pathy is most strongly excited in favour of Protestant 
Ireland. The nation has been roused from its lethar- 
gy ; it plainly perceives the danger which threatens 
our Protestant establishments, but peculiarly those 
of Ireland. The expression of public opinion is un^. 
equivocal, and almost unanimous. To the truth of 
this Mr. Shiel may be able to testify, if he candidly 
report what he saw and heard at the Kent meeting. 
From passing events it is not difficult to foretel that 
whoever may be sufficiently daring to try the experi- 
ment of advocating Popish principles, or the grant- 
ing of any further concessions of political power to 
Papists, will assuredly fail in his attempt^ and, if 
he have a character for consistency to lose, as surely 
will he lose it, and meet with his just reward in a 
loss of public esteem, and of all claim or pretension 
to represent the national sentiments. 

It rejoices me to learn, by your letter, that since 
the establishment of Brunswick constitutional clubs. 
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*' violence, on the part of the Protestants, has been 
superseded by firmness and moderation in asserting 
their privileges." This is precisely what was desired. 
I am not surprised at the event, sach being the pro- 
bable consequence of diminished apprehension, from 
a knowledge of increased protection afforded by their 
natural defenders. 

I shall not forget the 4th of November, though 
unable to profit by your hospitality. I shall think of 
your loyal meeting, and fervently wish success to the 
Brunswick constitutional clubs of Ireland, knowing, 
as I do, that the cause for which they are associated, 
is that of order, of humanity, of loyalty, and of 
religion. 

Repeating my apology for the unconscionable, I 
fear the wearisome, length of this letter, 

I remain. Sir, 
Your very faithful and obliged servant. 



Newcastle. 



Broadstairs, October 28, 1828. 



Hugh Ecclss, Esq. Secretary to the Brunswick ConstitutiiOnal 
Club qf Ireland, 19, Molesworth Street, Dublin, 
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O England ! — model to thy inward gnUoem, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What might'tt thou do, that honour would thee do. 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But lee thy fruit I France has in thee £oand out 
A neat of hollow boecHou/* ke, ke. 

K, Henry V. Act i. 
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This Address was commenced several weeks ago, and the 
first part written at intervals, as leisure or the state of health 
permitted. The original expectation was, that the substance 
would be comprehended in a few pages ; but as the writing 
proceeded, it was found impossible to accomplish this con- 
sistently with the object in view. It was then laid by for 
some time; but anxiety would not su£Per that the attempt 
should be abandoned. In spite of strong disinclination and 
a painful consciousness of inaptitude for the task, it was lately 
resumed. Nothing but an irresistible desire to contribute his 
best endeavours for the public weal could have induced the 
writer to persevere under the many circumstances which 
seemed to oppose the completion of his undertaking. 

The reader may think the Address too long ; the wiiter is 
not insensible to this disadvantage.! Although conciseness 
was his perpetual aim, yet greater compression could not be 
attained; and even now he is fully aware of the many omis- 
sions and imperfections which will be perceived. 

The entire object of this publication is to do good, and 
with as little alloy as direct opposition to adverse principles 
will allow. The free expression of opinions may be dis- 
pleasing; but when it is not dictated by a base spirit of 
detraction, nor incited by vindictive malevolence, the license 
may be considered as venial as the necessity of it is apparent, 
both to expose error and to substantiate truth. 



AN ADDRESS, 



^c. ^c, ^c. 



The awfully critical state of affairs^ the unpre- 
cedented position in which the nation is now placed, 
the dangers and difficulties which surround us on 
almost every side, threatening the present with de- 
struction, and blackening the pregnant future with 
th6 darkest prospects of every calamity which can 
befall a deluded and lamentably -misguided people 
— all make an irresistible appeal to our patriotism, 
and summon us to shake off our deadly inaction. 

Unequal as I am, from my state of health, to such 
an energetic fulfilment of my duty, as in times 
like these I could most anxiously desire, yet at what- 
ever sacrifice, at the risk even of still more feebly 
advocating that cause which is now endangered, I 
will venture all or any thing for the hope of being 
able to do some little good to my country ; and this 
it is which compels me, as the only remaining 
means, to address you, my dear Countrymen, at this 
very last hour. May it not be too late ! and may 
my appeal to a well-loved and * noble nation not 
be made in vain ! — ^This, my fellow Countrymen, 

K 
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depends upon yourselves ; answer this appeal : 
come forward like men glowing with the sacred ar- 
dour of genuine and devoted patriotism^ and even 
now it is not too late. I do not wish you. In imita- 
tion of our opponents, to take the law into your own 
hands : what I hope for is to see and know that 
you are alive to the dangers of your situation, and 
that you are determined to stop the desperate career 
which the enemies of the state are now running so 
unrestrictedly. To the insolence of success and 
triumph in a bad and wicked cause you must op- 
pose the firm front of men resolved to preserve their 
independence, their laws, and their religion. This 
you can and may legally do ; and, if you will, your 
country will hereafter have to bless you as the 
patriots of her salvation. 

Allow me to represent to you what I conceive 
our situation to be. Our finances diminishing from 
year to year ; agriculture, manufactures, commerce 
languishing lamentably ; public spirit expiring, or 
nearly extinct ; patriotism a dead letter, virtue dis- 
regarded; the Church attacked, the State under-> 
mined, the Throne circumvented ; every interest, 
every institution, every condition from the highest 
to the lowest, our laws, our properties, our liberties, 
and our lives are placed in the most fearful jeopardy . 
We see poverty, distress, and pauperism increasing, 
vice triumphing, crime frightfully multiplying. We 
see unions, associations, and other unlawful assem- 
blies usurping the power of the Executive ; mob law 
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substituted for the law of the land ; and a weak, 
wicked, and mischievous Government fanning the 
flame of that usurpation for reasons so selfish, cul- 
pable, and criminal, that every honest and well- 
judging mind must condemn their motives and re- 
probate their measures. 

It would naturally occur to any thinking and 
rational man to inquire why we are in this deplo- 
rable state^ and why nothing is done, or attempted 
to be done, to remedy our sufferings, and check the 
growing evils. Ask yourselves the question. — Has 
any thing been done, has any thing by way of 
remedy been proposed ? The answer must be. No. 
Session after session has passed by, and how have 
the King's Ministers sympathized with your wants ? 
You of the working classes want employment, which 
would give you bread, and reward your industry 
with honest independence. You are insulted with 
the offer of Reform. You ask for a fish, and they 
give you a serpent. It is an insult to your under- 
standings, and an aggravation of your misfortunes, 
to be thus sported with. It is a gross deception upon 
you to delude you with the idea that Reform can 
give you work, or that Reform without work can 
put bread into your mouths. It can do no such 
thing; but it might and would assuredly do the 
reverse. It would deprive you even of what you 
now have, and make the poor poorer still. For who 
give you employment now? Your richer neighbours . 
Suppose for a moment that in revolutionary frenzy 
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you have robbed your richer neighbour, and shared 
his property amongst you^ what have you then 
gained ? You have killed the goose for the golden 
eggs, but the gold will be profitless to you; for if all 
are to be equal, if there are to be no rich and poor^ 
all must be poor: and if no one is to work for hire, 
each must work and labour for himself, or he must 
die. To you, then, who now support yourselves by 
your honest industry and labour, I say, what can 
you hope to gain? Can you not see the certainty of 
loss by Reform? Be wise, therefore, my dear 
Countrymen ; avoid the Revolutionist and Reformer; 
believe me, he cares not a straw for your interests 
or real welfare ; he seeks to delude you by specious 
pretences, and to seduce you by artful promises. 
He desires to make you discontented with your con- 
dition, and to rouse you to sedition and outrage, 
only that he may make a tool of you for his own 
vile purposes. He will teach you to look upon every 
one in power, your nobles, your gentry, your land- 
lords, and all who may by their situation be supe- 
rior to yourselves in wealth or influence, as your 
enemies, and when he has soured your disposition, 
poisoned your mind, destroyed your peace, and 
raised your ambition, he will then call upon you to 
throw aside all your deference for your superiors, 
all your gratitude to your benefactors, all your duty 
to your neighbour, all your fear of God, and to be 
— what? — an incendiary, a rioter, a rebel, a violator 
of all law, human and divine. Too late you would 
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then discover that yon had hut made a change of 
masters. You would have exchanged the mild and 
influential guidance of your kind and richer neigh- 
bour, for the selfish and tyrannical rule of the flinty- 
hearted and despotic Reformer. 

But of all the sins to which you are invited, the 
worst and most heinous, as upon it hinges the whole 
mischief, remains yet to be more specially mentioned, 
— I mean an attack of the Church. Here you are 
insidiously and most cruelly assailed in your strongest 
hold, your tower of strength. Of all the blessings 
enjoyed by man none can compare with religion. 
Religion only will surely regulate a man's conduct 
in this world so as to fit him for the next. Religion 
teaches a man to be contented, to be humble, to 
be obedient, to be temperate, to be virtuous. In pros- 
perity it teaches him not to be elated, haughty, over- 
bearing, or self-sufficient; in adversity it teaches him 
to bear his afflictions with moderation ; in sorrow it 
brings him consolation ; in sickness, hope ; in death, 
peace ; and in the life everlasting, a bright crown of 
glory. By true religion a man is made a good 
Christian ; if he is a good Christian, he must be a 
good subject, a good citizen, and good in all his 
private relations. Such men are an honour to their 
coimtry, whatever may be their station in life ; they 
are its pride, its surest defence. But such men are 
not fitted for revolution. What, then, must the re- 
volutionist do? He sees the peasantry simple, con- 
tented, virtuous, and happy; the general population 
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prone to order, frequenters of the Church, supporters 
of the State, which is in strict alliance and unity with 
the national Church, and justly proud of a constitu- 
tion which is the envy and admiration of the world. 
This we must do, says the revolutionist, — we must 
sap his morals, and detach him from his Church. 
This done, he will be our easy prey: with a lax 
morality he will lose his self-respect ; he will not find 
it agreeable or convenient to listen to his inward 
monitor; he will fly from his conscience, desert his 
Church, deride its minister, and possibly may then 
even deny his God. 

This is no overstrained description, my dear Coun- 
trymen. The course has been sedulously pursued for 
years past. Dissent has been carefully fostered ; you 
have been, by shadowy pretexts, false doctrine, and 
baseless theories, seduced from the purest and most 
perfect Christian Church which has existed since the 
foundation of Christianity ; separated from the Estab- 
lished Church, you have been less friendly and too 
often directly hostile to the State, which is so inti- 
mately interwoven with the Church. Education 
has been perverted, and has been made a powerful 
engine in the hands of the subtle revolutionist. In 
this case he has appeared before you in the garb of a 
philanthropist; he pitied your ignorance, lamented 
that you were debarred from the attainment of know- 
ledge, blamed the selfish policy of your superiors, 
which, to keep you in subjection, doomed you to 
perpetual darkness, and successfully established. 
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schools where every thing was taught but religious 
instruction. Religion was studiously excluded for 
the double purpose either of destroying all religion, 
or of disconnecting you from the Church and State. 
You were made wise in your own conceits, but the 
real wisdom was withheld from you — that fear of God 
which is the beginning of wisdom. Become vain and 
pedantic, and no longer staid and regulated in your 
opinions and wishes, you now wanted a field for the 
display of your new acquirements : you hear of the 
march of mind or of intellect, you are reminded that 
the schoolmaster is abroad, and that having been 
enlightened by the assiduous cares of this school- 
master, you have obtained knowledge; arrived at 
this point, you are soon instructed that '* knowledge 
is power;" you are told that this power should be 
used, that it was not given to you for nothing, and 
that you must now concern yourselves in affairs of 
state. To meet the pretended growing thirst for 
knowledge, and to feed the supposed craving appe- 
tite for the newly-enlightened, institutions must be 
formed where all their wants can be supplied, and 
where the most abstruse sciences may be acquired. 
Mechanics' Institutes arise ! The revolutionist rubs 
his hands with delight. Now, he exclaims in fiendish 
ecstasy, my work is nearly completed ; my prelimi- 
nary operations are accomplished ? Pandemonium is 
created ; and we shall see these victims to my well- 
spun arts abandoned to the wicked influence of all 
the looser passions. 
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Thus it was. Mechanics' Institutes became the 
debating societies for radicals, republicans^ and anar- 
chists, of various species ; for atheists, and for dis- 
senters of every description. Politics of the most 
dangerous kind engaged their attention : vain and 
presumptuous from the acquirement of a little learn* 
ing, which we have been forewarned is ^^ a dangerous 
thing;*' uncontrolled by that early initiation in 
religious precepts which teach and admonish us in 
whom ** we live and move and have our being;*' the 
member of this society will too often dispute the 
power of his Creator, and deny the existence of a 
Saviour. Can it then be wondered at that he should 
be an enemy to the Church, disloyal to his King, 
and faithless to his Country ? No, — it is the sure 
sequel to such undisciplined education ; the seeds 
sown in the hot-bed of sedition and irreligion cannot 
fail to be poisoned in their growth by the noxious 
weeds which surround them, and the deluded fol- 
lower after vain knowledge, thus prepared, is ready 
to engage in the perpetration of almost any mischief 
in which he may be called upon by his merciless 
leaders to assist. 

The opportunity occurs. It is but too well known 
that for many years distress of no ordinary nature 
has prevailed, from which, I believe, no class of 
individuals, save, perhaps, the annuitants, has been 
exempt. It has oppressed the manufacturer and the 
commercial man; it of course soon affected the 
agriculturist, and, by consequence, all those who 
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derive their incomes from the possession of landed 
property. A concurrence of circumstances may have 
contributed to such a lamented state of things; vari- 
ous causes are variously assigned. According to my 
notions, the chief and leading causes are the altered 
state of the currency, and the introduction of that 
system which is know^n by the name of Free Trade. 
Be this as it may, distress has, unabatingly, prevailed 
for many years, and to this hour it is not mitigated. 
Distress sours the mind of even the best of men ; it 
cannot be wondered at that it should affect a popula- 
tion frequently reduced almost to a state of starvation. 
It would be unfeeling and unjust, if I denied to my 
suflfering countrymen that praise which is so emi- 
nently due to them. They have, for the most part, 
borne their suflFerings and privations with a most 
exemplary patience and forbearance from aggression 
of any kind. Some, however, whose unbridled pas- 
sions and loose principles received force from the 
early perversion of education which I have described, 
and who had become notorious members of mecha- 
nics' institutes and other societies, seeing the fitness 
of the occasion and feeling the importance of a better 
organized union, seized upon the favourable opportu- 
nity- 
It was now that Political Unions were formed ; 
they soon acquired a show of strength that enabled 
them to assume a tone of dictation, which it was easy 
to see, would, if permitted, very shortly embarrass 
the government, and supplant even the executive 
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itself. The *^ Political Unions" were formed upon 
the plan of the noted Roman Catholic Association. 
I believe that the first was founded with a good 
intent, — but once established, they were soon turned 
to the very worst and most dangerous purposes. 

In an evil hour, ever to be lamented, (would that 
it could be forgotten ! would to Grod that the 
*' damned spot" could be blotted out!) the bill for 
giving political power to the Papists, and removii^ 
from them unconditionally all disabilities whatever, 
was passed : — passed, as 1 and many others thought, 
in opposition to the will and wishes of a large ma* 
jority of the country, which was affectionately at* 
tached to our Protestant Institutions, in Church and 
State. The petitions on this occasion were numerous, 
probably beyond all former example, but they were 
treated with scorn and derision by those supporters 
of the bill who had formerly arrogated to themselves 
the title of the friends of the people ; almost every 
petition that was presented became a subject of cavil, 
mockery, and contest. The ^' friends of the people*' 
stifled and scoffed down the inherent right of petition 
set forth in the fervent prayers and earnest entreaties 
of a Protestant people, beseeching its legislature not 
to permit the re-introduction of Popery, Not only 
were petitions treated with contempt and contumely, 
but the great charter of our liberties, the Bill of 
Rights, was set aside as a musty record, and our 
noble constitution disowned, or reviled with the most 
opprobrious epithets. It was natural that all who 
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were sincerely attached to Protestantiam, all who 
loved and knew how to valae the British Coostita- 
tion, should be deeply wounded : they felt that they 
were grieyously injured ; they imputed undue influ- 
ence and improper motives to the Parliament ; they 
considered that it did not upon that occasion repre- 
sent the sentiments of the nation, and many exem- 
plary and well-meaning persons declared that a 
Reform of Parliament was necessary, as undue 
influence had led to a fatal decision, in opposition to 
the known national voice. 

Such a declaration, we may be sure, was not lost 
upon the revolutionists : they favoured the illusion 
with approving breath, and firom this time Reform 
was the cry. 

All was now activity in the revolutionary camp ; 
the motley host of atheists, deists, saints, free- 
thinkers, radicals, republicans, and revolutionists, 
quickly swarmed together. ^' Now was their time : 
some of the most respected men in the country had 
declared for reform ; and, thus reinforced, it should 
be carried." 

Whilst I deplore the blindness, or the delusion, or 
the error, or the infatuation, which possessed these 
hitherto conscientious supporters of the constitution, 
I must not omit to remark that, amongst the zealous 
advocates of reform, (which, I maintain, is s]mony- 
mous for revolution,) none have been found more 
forward than those who were bound in gratitude to 
that parliament and that administration which had 
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restored them to political life. No sooner was ani- 
mation restored, than they stung the hand which 
vivified them, and assisted to overthrow the Consti- 
tution^ in the benefits of which they had aspired to 
participate. The Romanists, with, I believe, onlj 
one, or, at most, a very few, honourable exceptions, 
have been found in the foremost ranks of reform. 

Every engine was now set to work to efiect that 
most desirable end, the destruction of the proud 
British Constitution, and Reform was to be the 
means. The great question which had hitherto en- 
grossed the attention of the nation being set at rest 
for awhile, nothing interfered to divert it from the 
new object which was to occupy, for a time, its whole 
mind. 

The Duke of Wellington's administration, for 
reasons best known to itself, certainly not from ne- 
cessity, thought fit to resign. I must confess that I 
for one was blind enough to hail its overthrow with 
satisfaction. I looked at its passing of the Test and 
Popish Bills with severe mortification and displea- 
sure, and I was then disposed to believe that its 
successors might be men influenced and guided by 
those motives only which shouM ever govern British 
statesmen. Alas! I have lived to see and to lament 
my misplaced confidence. 

Lord Grey's administration was commenced by a 
full declaration, moderate and statesman-like; of 
one part of the declaration, however, I never ap- 
proved ; — the King's name was used as sanctioning 
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the discussion of Reform. Bat, as on previoos oc- 
casions it had been represented to us that time had 
tempered and modified the original notions upon re- 
form, I was hopeful that some practical and unob- 
jectionable meliorations only were thought of. I be- 
lieve that this was the first intention ; but soon it 
was evident that the ministry would be short-lived if 
it did not introduce a measure of reform. The Po- 
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litical Unions, which had usurped the voice of the 
nation, now stood forward with that assurance which 
confidence of support, or rather, permission in mis- 
chief, inspires ; they arrogated to themselves the 
part of dictating to the minister and to the parlia- 
ment ; they declared what sort of reform they re- 
quired, and they commanded the minister to produce 
such a bill^ and called upon the parliament, at its 
peril, to reject it. 

The Reform Bill was introduced. The parliament 
did its duty by the country ; and, because it would 
not betray its trust by legalizing revolution, it was 
dissolved. 

Here, my dear Countrymen, we have arrived at 
the critical and awful period of our country's fate. 
The struggle between good and evil commences ; the 
contest may be fierce ; the issue may, for a time, be 
doubtful, but 1 have an inward certainty, amounting 
to conviction, that ** magna est Veritas"—! will add, 
" mrtusj et prcBvalebit" 

I have stated, that because the House of Commons 
would not legalize revolution, it was dissolved. I 
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ask you to recollect how it was dissolved. The im- 
mediate cause of the dissolution was the vote given 
on General Gascoigne's motion for the preservation 
of the relative proportions now existing between the 
number of members returned for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The object of this motion was mainly 
to preserve the Protestant ascendancy in parliament. 
A majority in favour of this motion overthrew the 
Bill, to the ungovemed rage and open mortification 
of the reformers. What was the procedure on this 
occasion? Not the calm, dignified, and respectful 
course of real constitutional advisers, but the petu- 
lant, overbearing, and tyrannical proceeding of men 
who set themselves above all rule, and were deter- 
mined to carry their point ^^ per fas et nefas^ calcu- 
lating upon popular support in any thing that they 
might do, however violent or contrary to acknow- 
ledged decorum. 

The Ministry consulted neither prudence* justice, 
nor temperance : it determined that force should 
stand for reason, and that all its power should be 
brought to bear, with a view to overwhelm all 
opposition. 

Not a moment was lost in dismissing a parliament 
which, by the manner in which it conducted itself, 
gave the lie to the necessity for reform. So sudden 
was the proceeding, that scarcely any one was ac- 
quainted with it on the morning that it happened. 
The Sovereign was hurried down with the most in- 
decent haste, and a speech put into his Majesty's 
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month which, donbtleM, he would rather not have 
uttered. The obvious intention of all this was to 
impose upon the public the belief that the King had 
made himself a partizan for reform. 

The parliament was thus dismissed in the most 
summary and offensive manner. A new one was to 
be chosen. But how ? 

From the commencement, the prime minister had 
persisted in using the unparliamentary, the uncon- 
stitutional language, that his Sovereign had been 
graciously pleased to accept his services on the con- 
dition that he was to be permitted to bring forward 
the subject of reform. The subject was brought for- 
ward, and no opportunity was omitted of using the 
King's name as approving of all that was done. 
When, eventually, the dissolution took place, various 
stories were purposely circulated, to impress the 
belief that the King so entirely adopted the views of 
his ministers, that he was resolved to aid them in 
forcing the measure upon the nation. 

The English is a loyal nation ; long may it be so! 
King William IV. ascended the throne under ad- 
vantages which were partly created for him ; but to 
which he on his own part contributed a large pro- 
portion, by his natural kindness, affiibility, and con- 
descension, his free and open deportment, his accessi- 
bility, his domestic virtues, and his strong English 
partialities. The King was a most popular monarch, 
and England was drunken with joy at the prospect 
of happiness before her, whilst sympathising with 
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the national habits and character of her Sailor King, 
and dwelling with the fondest gratification upon the 
known worth and virtues of his Royal Consort. 

To ensure the success of the elections, the loyalty 
of the electors was to be roused. Every where ap- 
peals were made to their strongest passions, but the 
King's name was the chief incantation. Will it be 
believed in future ages that the King, justly the 
father of his people, who was sworn to defend the 
constitution in Church and State, to rule in justice 
and mercy, and to maintain our laws and libertie3, 
could have been so abused ? Will it be believed that 
any set of men should have dared to prostitute the 
King's sacred name, and to have coupled it with the 
opposite name of reform ? However so it was. The 
cry was — " The King and Reform !" Every candi- 
date who would not engage to vote for " the King 
and Reform" was treated with the most outrageous 
indignity, and even his life, in many instance^, 
placed in the utmost peril. Those of the late parlia- 
ment who had voted against Reform were insulted, 
persecuted, and almost hunted down wherever they 
appeared : in various places the dread of fatal conse-, 
quences induced their friends to urge the constitu- 
tional candidates to abandon the field to the advocates 
of the ** King and Reform." The men who had 
hitherto been considered the King's best and true 
friends, the men who had been nurtured in loyalty, 
who had, through life, devoted themselves to the 
maintenance of the kingly authority, who feared God 
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and honoured th^ King; — ^these men were every 
where, on a sudden, branded with disloyalty, though 
they would have sacrificed their lives and their 
fortunes to support the throne: yet because they 
would not support that reform which was to over- 
throw the Throne, so deluded was the country by the 
reform mania, that the people, many with absolutely 
loyal intentions, mistook black for white, and cried 
up the revolutionary reformer as the King's real 
friend, and only fit representative for a loyal and free 
people. The effect of this outrageous conduct on 
the part of the noisy advocates for the freedom and 
purity of election was, of course, that a return was 
made greatly in favour of the Reformers. To me it 
was only surprising that any but reformers and re- 
volutionists were returned, so completely and gene- 
rally did die system of terror and intimidation 
prevail. 

Thus we find a parliament chosen, not deliberately 
and constitutionally, but under the influence of the 
most culpable and irrational excitement, the most 
infatuated delusion that ever beguiled a nation, hur- 
rying men into the most seditious extravagances, the 
basest ingratitude, the most tyrannical injustice, the 
most profane proceedings, the most un-English out- 
rage of all fair play ; and all this in the name of the 
King ! ! ! You have complained of the interference 
of Peers in elections : — if this be an evil, how much 
greater must that be of the King and his Ministers ? 

So composed, the Parliament met. In the speech 

L 2 
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from the throne, we were told that another parlia- 
ment had hcen chosen more in miisoa with the 
national sentiment, and that we were to deliberate 
upon the expediency of a salutary and efficient R^ 
form in the Commons House of Parliament. The 
rejected Bill of the last Parliament was forthwith 
brought in. After a discussion, the most laborious, 
probably, upon record, in which the friends of the 
constitution and of a conservative policy secured to 
themselves immortal honour by the glorious stand 
which they made in favour of the honoured institu- 
tions peculiar to this country, it was carried. It 
was brought up to the House of Lords, nor will it be 
readily forgotten how indecently the members of the 
Commons who attended the Bill conducted them- 
selves on that occasion. The opposition to the Bill 
was waived to the second reading. In coming to the 
discussion of this fatal Bill, it is utterly impossible 
that any assembly could have laboured under greater 
disadvantages. All that could be said, all that could 
be written, all that could be done, was set to work 
in the most nefarious manner, to detract, to intimi- 
date, to vilify, to obstruct, by every art, by every 
threat, by every scheme that the tongue, or mind, or 
invention of man could devise, to overawe the Peers, 
and to drive them from the performance of their 
duty. Here was moral, and I am sorry to add, phy-p 
jsical influence also, actively, unremittingly, authori- 
tatively used to overbear the House of Lords, 

I must not omit another incident, — the creation of 
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twenty-four n&uo Peers, in addition to a House al- 
ready too numerous; be it observed, also, all created 
in the short space of less than one year, and there can 
be no doubt an extraordinary sacrifice on the part of 
the Sovereign who graciously consented to stretch 
his prerogative very far beyond the prudential limits, 
in granting so enormous a concession to the advice 
^of his Ministers, 

Under circumstances such as these, the House of 
Lords entered upon the discussion. 

Although a number of that body, vrhich, from 
Jiaving done its duty, will, I am surely convinced, 
never cease to be perpetuated in the remembrance 
and affections of every Englishman who has the 
slightest pretensions to worth, honesty, or patriotism ; 
yet I must frankly own that I could not behold the 
nature of its proceedings unmoved. The manner iii 
which the Peers met the performance of their duty, 
was, I may safely assert, as fine a scene as ever was 
witnessed. It was truly glorious and edifying to see 
men under the circumstances in which thev were 
placed, under the awful responsibility of their posi- 
tion, of which they were subsequently sufiiciently 
reminded ; it was, I repeat, a grand, elevating, and 
proud, though painful spectacle, to see men met to- 
gether to deliberate whether the noble constitution of 
their ancestors and of themselves should be main- 
tained by their wisdom, courage, and consistency, or 
whether they should basely deliver it into the foul 
hands of revolutionary harpies for mutilation and 
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ultimate destruction. It was a pnnid sight to see tbe 
Peers of England, unawed by menaee, regardkeB 
of stratagem, dreading no consequoiee bat that of a 
seared conscience, proceed in the fblfilment of their 
duty with a calmness, dignity, and composed deter* 
mination, which can never be forgotten by any cme 
who was present, — by me it will be remembered in 
grateful and unfading recollection whilst memory 
holds her seat. 

After a long and most elaborate discussion the Bill 
was finally rejected. The House of Lords proved 
its worth, it proved that it possessed in its ranks men 
who were endowed with talents of the highest order, 
for the arguments and eloquence were worthy of the 
brightest displays in any place, or at any former pe- 
riod ; they were never surpassed as a whole, perhaps 
never before equalled ; it proved too that it knew and 
appreciated the sacredness of its trust, and that in 
the execution of it, it was resolved to be without 
fear and without reproach. 

Now, my Countrymen, this House of Lords, so 
constituted, having so nobly done its duty, having 
shewn that it is indeed worthy of being the second 
estate of the realm, that it eminently possesses the 
wisdom to deliberate and the courage to execute, is, 
you are told, not competent to its duties, that it has 
overstepped them, and that such an assumption can- 
not be permitted. 

During the debate^ we were over and over again 
taunted and threatened with what would be done if 
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we rejected the Bill. The Spiritual Lords were sig- 
nificantly told to put their houses in order, the Tem- 
poral Lords to look to what would arrive from with- 
out, for that many and yarious portentous accidents 
might happen to them ; they might be swept away 
as useless, or something else might perchance befell 
them which would render further resistance unavail- 
ing. What was here alluded to did not long remain 
doubtful, for we were informed, from authority, at 
the close of the discussion, that, although the Bill 
might be rejected then, yet, as soon as time would 
permit^ another equally efficient should be presented, 
that Ministers would only consent to hold office upon 
such an understanding, and that on a future occasion 
the Bill might pass in a manner which might cause 
the Lords to lament that they had been so imprudent 
as to reject that now before them. The inference 
here implied was —so large a creation of Peers as to 
secure a majority on a future occasion. 

Before considering this most grave and important 
subject, I will first beg to lead you through a consi- 
deration of the nature of the Bill, who were its pro- 
jectors, and what it was attempted to require of the 
Lords. 

The framers and promoters of the Reform Bill as- 
sert, that the necessity was generally admitted, and 
that Reform in the representation of the House of 
Commons was loudly called for ; that the necessity 
was grounded upon the impurity of the constituency, 
the undue influence of Peers in elections, and the in- 
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adequacy of the representation ; that many boronglu 
were in the bands of Peers and others, who made a 
most improper use of their influence, treating them 
as property 9 and perverting them to the worst of par* 
poses, either of gain or of political interference ; that 
many of the largest towns in the country were nnre* 
presented, whilst the most insignificant spots re* 
turned members to Parliament. Viewing, therefore, 
these abuses and inconsistencies as great grievances, 
the nation, it was said, was unanimous in favour of a 
measure of reform, which should give it a fisiir, full, 
and free representation. 

A measure professing to remedy all the evils com- 
plained of was proposed. Some estimate of the value 
of an article may be fonned by considering the qua* 
lifications of the manufacturer. 

The priesent Ministers entered upon office under 
circumstances of a very advantageous nature. Their 
accession to office was greeted with satisfieustion and 
considerable expectation. It was the same party 
which, on a former occasion, obtained the appella- 
tion of " all the talents." The sequel has proved how 
little this title was merited, and how often ** tel qui 
briUe au second rang, s'eclipse au premier.'* But 
what must have been the confidence of these persons 
in their own profound ability when they presumed to 
lay before Parliament a measure, not to amend and 
ameliorate, but one to destroy and reconstruct. They 
find the Constitution the admiration and envy of the 
whole world, and which, until lately, that we are 
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grown '^ unkind and unnatural/' was the pride and 
boast of every Englishman ; they call it imperfect— 
and to make it better, they destroy the work of the 
practical wisdom of successive ages, and substitute 
in its place a new one, no doubt the work of the Bir- 
mingham artisans ; but by whomsoever composed, it 
is the arrantest counterfeit, the most barefaced cheat, 
the most tangled mass of incongruities, impractica- 
bilities, injustice, and nonsense that ever emanated 
from the brains of rational men, or ever was ushered 
in under the auspices of a talented Cabinet. I put it 
to the common sense of any one, whether he does 
not laugh to scorn this new constitution as much as 
he pities the obliquity of judgment which could have 
led any set of Englishmen to imagine the overthrow 
of the old and approved British Constitution by the 
substitution of a vain conceit, a palpable, ill-executed 
counterfeit. 

To alter the composition of Parliament is to alter 
the Constitution ; for, as Parliament frames the laws, 
so may a bad Parliament overturn every institution 
of the country. 

The Bill remedies none of the evils which it pro- 
fesses to cure. Does it make the constituency more 
pure ? No — all the impurity, if such it is, is by the 
last Bill to be preserved. Does it destroy the influ- 
ence of the Peers ? No — on the contrary, one of 
the chief arguments in favour of the new scheme is 
that every Peer will now have the power of ingra- 
tiating himself with the electors, and rendering him- 
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self popular : if he can do this, then he will be able 
to influence the elections, and may obtain parliamen- 
tary power. Does it equalize the representation? 
Ko— it proceeds, in the most arbitrary manner, to 
select those who are to form the Utopian constitu- 
ency. I say, if you ad iiiit the inherent right of eveiy 
Englishaian to vote for a representative,* you must 
grant the riglit to all ; for, if it be a right, it must 
not be withheld ; if it be not a right, and that the 
qualification is to be given by an arbitrary rule, why 
then, I say, continue to us what we have hitherto 
had ; we shall not be benefited by the change, it is 
merely robbing Peter to pay Paul; taking from a 
Conservator to give to a Reformer; but you, my 
Countrymen, the Nation at large, will gain nothing — 
absolutely nothing; you may lose every thing you 
now have, but you can by no possibility ^ain any thing 
hut a loss. Then, again, by the most unheard of in- 
justice and tyranny, the small boroughs are to be 
totally annihilated and robbed of their chartered 
rights ; convicted of no crime, accused of no delin- 
quency, not even allowed the form or semblance of a 
previous trial, but by the arbitrary will of a reckless 
ministry and a packed Parliament, they are to be 
blotted out of the constituency, unrequited even by 

* I by no means intend to advance the theoretical notion that it is 
the birth-right of every man to possess a vote— quite the contrary; 
I consider the notion to be absohitely false, groundless, and absurd ; 
it never was an inherent right, as all reference to history must clearly 
demonstrate. 
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a bare allowance of compensation. For, as writes 
a noble author on the English Constitution, and who, 
we must conclude, may be an author of the Reform 
Bill also, — 

" By such means, if applied with judgment and 
sincere desire of improTcment, the balance of the 
House of Commons might be thrown once more on 
the side of the people, without so violent a measure 
as declaring the priyilege of the small Boroughs to 
be forfeited. Undoubtedly those privileges are a 
trust, but so is the Crown ; and we ought to have as 
good, and as strong, and as cogent reasons for dis- 
franchising Old Sarum as we had for expelling 
James II." 

Mark here the gross injustice and partiality of the 
last Bill; in those places where the boroughs are 
preserved, there the right of voting will also be pre- 
served to the present voters ; but in the places which 
are to be disfranchised, there not only will those 
boroughs be deprived of their chartered and inalien- 
able rights and piivileges, but the voters of those 
places will also be deprived of their votes. Mark, 
again, the scandalous partiality in the selection. Ob- 
serve ; a Reformer's borough is seldom to be touched, 
and is always favoured ; whilst the great spoliation 
is levelled against the boroughs of the Con^rvators. 
And why is this ? obviously because party-advantage, 
not the good of the country, is the whole object of the 
Bill. The reforming party see clearly, that, if they 
can pass this Bill, they are settled in office for half a 

H 
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century perhaps ; or, at all eveDts, that the Conser- 
vative party cannot obtain an entrancey and that 
the future choice must be between thenoi and some- 
thinir still worse. 

Thus you must see that by this joggle, by taking 
the power from one party and placing it at the 
command of the other, you gain nothing; the 
patronage of boroughs still is extensively retained 
for the Reformers, whilst it is almost extinguished 
to the Conservators. Will one use his power more 
beneficially, more tolerantly, more kindly, or more 
constitutionally, or with a sounder and more devoted 
patriotism than the other? This is the question. 
It is for you to consider and answer it. 

Here some will observe, — Ah ! he speaks feelingly, 
he has good reason for writing warmly upon this 
subject. No doubt, there may be some degree of 
bias in the mind of every, even the most abstractedly 
impartial man ; but if 1 know myself at all, and can 
pretend to the slightest claim to honour or honesty, 
1 publicly declare, in the face of my country, that I 
am, on my own account, only so far interested in the 
matter, that 1, for the sake of the future interests of 
my country, deeply deplore, and will firmly resist, 
those encroachments which, like a roaring lion, seek 
to devour us. Ambition I have none but to do my 
duty and to do good ; if in this manner it ever has 
been or ever may be my good fortune to benefit my 
country, my utmost ambition is accomplished. I 
should be senseless if I were not in some degree 
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aware of what is so perpetually obtruded on the 

public notice respecting me. I should not adhere 

to truth if I denied that to be pursued with so much 

malevolence, to be traduced so shamefully, to be 

insulted so outrageously, is an annoyance attended 

with many very serious inconveniences, to which I 

fain would not be subjected ; but, though it may hurt 

my feelings and injure me materially in various ways, 

it shall not have the effect of estranging my affection 

from the country of my birth, for " England, with 

all thy faults, I love thee still !" and if you could see 

into my heart, my countrymen, you would know 

that, in a good cause, I would even die to serve you. 

Never did I, never will I, seek to obtain anv 

advantage to myself at the public expense. The 

black writer of the Black List may announce it, but 

if you will believe me, I will tell you that I never 

have received one farthing from the public treasury ; 

I never did, nor do I, occupy any office or situation 

which gives any emolument whatever. I make no 

merit of it ; there is none ; but I represent the naked 

truth to you, in order that you may know me better, 

and not believe me to be your greatest enemy, 

because I possess rank and property, particularly 

that kind of property, which hitherto has made me 

a mark for revolutionists and reformers. These men 

may think and say of me what they please, but I 

value my independence too highly either to barter 

my conscience or my patriotism for any lucrative or 

advantageous consideration which the world could 
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liestow upon me. I would not, ** to gain the whole 
world, lose mj own soul." On this point I have 
written too much, perhaps, and yet not enoogh. 1 
feel that it is degrading to enter upon such an expla- 
nation, but the times are out of joint, and ^* necessity 
makes a man acquainted with strange bed-fellowB.** 
The present anomalous state of society seems to make 
it necessary that even a man who stands upon his 
principle as his best possession, should descend from 
his high ground and stoop to so much explanation as 
may expose the faUehood of the enemies of all order 
and place his absolute innocence clearly before the 
full view of all the most worthy part of the nation, 
whose esteem ought to be as dear to him as his 
existence. Once for all, I claim your confidence in 
my honour, and that you will believe me to be 
utterly incapable of doing any thing to tarnish that 
honour. The subject is painful, and I must here 
close my remarks upon myself. 

I shall not enter farther into a discussion of this 
most extraordinary Bill ; 1 have already stated 
enough to prove to you that if there are etisdng 
faults, this Bill does not mend the matter. I dBj^ 
therefore, if ills they are, which I deny, ** 'tis better 
to bear the ills we have than look for others that we 
know not of.*' 

I have wished to lay before you the tinsel frippery 
of this Birmingham ware, and to shew to you, in a 
few leading examples, its positive absurdity, and how 
grossly^ for selfish purposes, it is attempted to delude 
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and impose upon you. — Now, let me ask you for a 
moment to reflect and inquire who they are, who are 
daring to lay their unhallowed and despoiling hands 
upon our sacred and venerated Constitution. 

The cry for Reform certainly arose from the 
Ministers themselves ; it was an expedient, and the 
only one, as it has proved, to keep themselves in 
office. They soon excited the rabble and all the 
worth-nothings, who readily backed the Ministry in 
its mischievous intentions. These were the origi- 
nators of reform ; those who subsequently co- 
operated, hearing a noise, drew towards it, and 
finding a mob, blindly and incautiously followed it. 
These last have seen, and are seeing, their error* 

I shall not describe the noisy and forward person- 
ages who are leading orators at seditious meetings ; 
they are sufficiently known and despised ; but the 
authors of the Reform Bill, which is to bring about a 
revolution, and, by altering the representation, is to 
alter every thing else, and thereby overthrow the 
present, and create a new constitution, demand a 
particular notice and analysis. 

Those who presume to give us a new constitution 
should be possessed of the wisdom of the wise men, 
and qualified as a Solon or a Lycurgus. Success 
does not always attend the best devised plans of the 
ablest and most experienced statesmen, — but who 
would think of expecting success from those whose 
measures have invariably failed ? 

I beg of you to recall to your recollection the 

m2 
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celebrated budget, — did not that pre-eminently &il? 
Look at the several attempts at legislation which 
have been strangled in their birth, bat most 
especially the Irish Arms Bill ; — did that display 
legislative wisdom? The only bill of any conse- 
quence that has passed into a law is the Grame Bill, 
and that has remarkably failed in the result anti- 
cipated by the luckless projectors. I have not 
papers at hand, and my memory does not serve to 
enumerate other instances of inefficient legislation : 
it will be sufficient to class every attempt in the list 
of failures. At home, the failure of all the minis- 
terial measures has been notoriously complete. 
Now, look back at our foreign policy ; — what have 
we done in that branch which redounds to the 
honour or conduces to the advantage of England ? 
French connexion seems to be the leading feature ; 
French alliance ought not, perhaps, to be objected 
to, but every care should be taken that evil commu- 
nication does not corrupt good manners, and that no 
sacrifice should be made to that revolutionary France 
which now keeps England in a ferment. What 
credit have we gained by sacrificing our old allies ? 
Why is Portugal to be abandoned by us, and insult- 
ing language to be used against our oldest ally? 
But very especially I ask you to reflect upon the nature 
of our conduct towards the King of the Nether- 
lands. See how we have patronized revolution by 
favouring Belgium. Why do we desert our ally in 
the time of his utmost need? We have deserted 
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him because his subjects revolted ; revolution was 
the rage, the reformers threw up their caps in fa- 
Tour of '* the bf^ave Belgians," and our government 
had not the magnanimity, or they had not the will 
to discourage the revolutionary frenzy. Belgium is 
become an unsightly wen on the body politic of 
Europe ; the sooner it is eradicated, and the parts 
re-united, the better it will be for our credit and for 
the general advantage of nations. Our foreign 
policy has been exhibited to disadvantage in various 
other points, which have been communicated to us 
through the public press. If I am rightly informed, 
our foreign policy does not lay, for the administra- 
tion, a favourable claim to statesmanship. 

I shall close my remarks on the fitness of our 
reformers to give us a new constitution, by calling 
your attention to the dreadful state of Ireland, and 
the scarcely less critical state of England. 

In Ireland life and property are not safe, and the 
country is in a direct state of rebellion. On one 
hand the Protestants have been disgusted by the 
criminal partiality shewn to Papists, and the marked 
oppression and disregard put upon them in every 
instance in which a power of doing so has occurred. 
The Protestants, therefore, have been compelled to 
unite for their own salvation absolutely ; and driven, 
as they have been, to the wall, they have done well 
and nobly. On the other hand, the demagogues 
have been at their horrid work again, and have 
raised a resistance to the payment of tithes. 
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Tumult, outrage, and disorganization have ariflen 
from this, and what is the remedy that our mien 
propose? Why, to do away with tithe altogether; 
and thus the Church is to be robbed, and property 
violated for no other reason than because rebellious 
Papists, incited by traitorous demagogues, choose to 
take the law into their own hands, and dictate to the 
government what course it shall pursue. I am free 
to admit that the government has^ more than once, 
shewn its teeth in a manner not very agreeable to 
its friends; but it dare not bite, reform has locked 
its jaw; however inclined to rule despotically, the 
time is not yet arrived, and it must, for the present, 
submit to be muzzled, and tied hand and foot by its 
masters, the demagogues and revolutionists. 

In England, I lament to think that we too nearly 
approach the state of Ireland,— life and property 
are no longer in the state of security, of which, a 
few short months ago, we were blessed with the 
enjoyment. All is uncertainty, all is perplexity and 
confusion ; no one can reckon upon what a day may 
bring forth ; we are bewildered with the rapidity of 
events, and the change which has so suddenly over- 
thrown all reasonable calculation. I write as 
concerns myself, and I hear the same remarks from 
others. The nation is plunged into ruin and anarchy 
from a state of happiness and unexampled prosperity. 
The change, I will allow, has been long coming 
upon us, but who were the counsellors of the policy 
which led to it? The nation does not forget that 
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those who were significantly called ** His Majesty's 
opposition/' were bat too successfal in establishing 
their theoretical notions, which opened the w^ to 
the unfortunate and mistaken adoption of all those 
quackeries of Free Trade, free-thinking, and free- 
doing, that have proved the grave of our prosperity, 
morality, and happiness. I do not exempt others 
from blame, but upon the arch offenders I fix the 
crime, and it is right that the country should know 
to whom it is indebted for the condition of misery 
and wretchedness which now oppresses it so 
grievously. The madness of reform has con- 
summated our insecurity, and the disastrous change 
which has so rapidly taken place is to be attributed 
to this revolutionary frenzy ; the revolutionary 
frenzy has been excited by the ministers, who act in 
concert with unlawftd assemblies, with Popish 
agitators, and a hacknied catalogue of men who 
have hitherto been considered as the worst enemies 
of their country. 

It is impossible to go into detail of the misdoings 
attributable to the parents of the Reform Bill. I 
have written enough, and more than enough, I 
fear, some will think, to prove that the Bill is worth- 
less and wicked, and that the parents are at least 
worthy of their o&pring, if they are not deserving 
of something more. 

I have now shewn to you the nature of the Bill 
and the qualifications of its framers. Let me lay 
before you what it was attempted to require of the 
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Lords. The Lords were required to pass a Bill 
which would effect revolution in the Coantry, 
which would destroy the Throne, despoil the Church, 
abolish the House of Lords, overthrow the Constitu- 
tion, violate property, ruin credit, desolate the 
country, annihilate liberty, and make the delegates 
to Parliament absolute in the hands of some one or 
more despots. The measure was reprobated ; and 
recommended as it was by those who did not possess 
their confidence, it was nobly and patriotically 
rejected, as a matter of course^ by men who were 
determined to sacrifice all personal considerations in 
the performance of a stem duty to their country. 

A new Bill is now offered to Parliament ; but 
although less efficient than the first, and materially 
altered, yet it remains equally objectionable, as well 
in its principle as in its leading points. It cannot be 
supposed for an instant but that the Peers will reject 
it when it comes into the House of Lords ; the same 
patriots who before saved their country from the 
fate which awaited it, will again encounter all 
dangers and difficulties for their country's good. 
But then we are told, what is the use of resistance ; 
new Peers will be created to such an amount that 
resistance will be perfectly unavailing, and it will 
be better at once to concede something, rather than 
be ultimately forced to yield to the numerical force 
which will be brought against us. Concession will 
save the House of Lords, and there will be no 
necessity for a creation of Peers ; resistance, on the 
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other hand, will be its ruin, and it will be over- 
whelmed by a creation which will at once make it 
despicable and impotent. This is the grave and im- 
portant subject to which I alluded in a former part 
of this address, the consideration of which I post- 
poned until I had sketched a view of the nature of 
the Bill, who were its projectors, and what was re- 
quired of the Lords. 

That the British people should desire to see the 
House of Lords rendered useless is not the fact ; the 
very reverse, I am convinced, is the truth, provided 
that the Lords prove themselves worthy of their 
nobility, and do not by meanness or pusillanimity 
forfeit their claim to the respect and affection of 
their Countrymen. That the Reformers themselves 
should desire it is what I cannot understand, if I am 
to listen only to their own reasoning upon the neces- 
sity of Reform, — namely, the undue control and in- 
fluence exercised over the Members of the House of 
Commons, which causes a corrupt State, and renders 
the representation a mockery. But that the King 
should desire any thing so preposterously absurd — so 
monstrously wicked ! The very idea is treasonable, — 
but if such is the idea, what would the act be ! The 
reflection is really too fearful to be entertained : nor 
would I admit it for a moment, if it were not proper 
to endeavour to refute the foul calumny with which 
the revolutionists seek to stigmatize our gracious 
Sovereign, hoping to force a belief in the truth of the 
aspersion, or to inveigle their King into an accordance 
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with their desires on the ground of eniiuriog his own 
popularity and the stability of the Throne. Vaili 
hope ! The King knows far better his duty to the 
kingly authority and to hb people. The Kingwoold 
not forget, although the Reformers may not choose 
to remember, that an overstretched prerogative lost 
James II. his throne, even more than his odious 
display of Popery. The page of history would show 
that the English and Scotch Conventions, even then, 
considered that a compact existed between the King 
and his people, (subsequently strengthened and con- 
firmed by the Bill of Rights,) which James had 
violated. *' Enslaved by the Romish superstition," 
we are told, *' and blinded with the love of arbitrary 
power, he obstinately violated the civil and religious 
constitution of his country, and was therefore justly 
deprived of his throne." The memorable resolution 
of the English Convention was, *' That King James 
II. having endeavoured to subvert the CanstitutioUj 
by breaking the original contract between King and 
people ; and having violated the fundamental laws^" 
&c. The Scotch Convention was even more decisive: 
— ''That King James, by maladministration and by 
his abuse of power, had forfeited his right of the 
Crown." Even though a king might be inclined to 
an arbitrary exercise of power, he would learn wisdom 
from such an example, and, reasoning from analogy, 
would profit by the deduction. A king, for his own 
sake, if he were a merely selfish person, would do 
this ; but our King, we may be sure, is actuated by 
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still higher feelings and more worthy motiyes. He 
loves the nation over which it is his destiny to rule. 
He would not violate the solemn compact which he 
entered into before the altar, and in the face of that 
nation; nor would any counsellors be able to per- 
suade him to the commission of an act of arbitrary 
power unexampled in history and ill requiting that 
affection and confidence which all ranks of his sub- 
jects repose in him as the Father of his people. Re- 
formers, therefore, for their own vile purposes^ may 
confidently spread the base report ; but depend upon 
it. King William IV. will never betray his duty, nor 
outrage the lawful independence of any class of his 
subjects. 

The House of Lords, we are informed, was consti- 
tuted for two purposes ; cui consulendum and ad de- 
fendendum regem. If the Lords should be deprived 
of the power of the one, how could it be expected 
that they should be of the slightest use for the 
other ? It must be evident that the existence of the 
House of I^rds, as an independent branch of the 
Legislature, depends upon the modified exercise of 
the King's prerogative. If it be exerted to control 
debate by an influx of new members, its independence 
is gone, the liberties of the body are extinguished for 
ever, and with them those of the nation. The Lords, 
in such a case, are without a remedy; whilst the 
Commons are not similarly circumstanced* This is 
so clearly and well expressed in a letter from a friend, 
that I will give his words. ^' When two parts of the 
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Constitution conspire to defeat a third, then the de- 
struction of the Constitution is to be expected. Nor 
do I think this too strong an expression. For is it 
not, to all intents and purposes, to render the power 
of the one remaining part null? And unless the 
three component parts of our Constitution are efficient, 
can it be said to exist? What is the use of the Peers, 
if, because they differ in opinion with the other two 
parts, (and this is presuming what is not warranted, 
since the head of all has not yet given his voice, 
although his sanction of the measure is anticipated 
by some,) they are not to be allowed a voice, but by 
the introduction of a portion of another part of the 
Constitution, the dissentients are to be weighed 
down ? If the Peers originate a question, and the 
Commons will not indulge it, what remedy have the 
Peers, or even the King? The King may, indeed, 
dissolve ; but this is a remedy which cannot often be 
had recourse to. But the Peers, what remedy have 
they ? Yet, because they presume to be dissentient on 
one of the greatest questions that ever was agitated, 
they are to be told, We will force your compliance/' 
All this the King must clearly perceive, and would 
know that a creation of Peers, for the special purpose 
of carrying a specific measure, would at once destroy 
the House of Lords as a deliberative body, and con- 
vert it into a mere registry office of royal edicts ; 
whilst the tools, its members, would be so unlike the 
former Barons — the renowned assertors and illus- 
trious founders of their country's liberty — that instead 
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of enjoying the consideration due to high rank and 
station, adorned by those unrestrained talents and 
unshackled virtues which give a splendid consistency 
to rank, and acknowledged grace to privilege, they 
would be the derision and scorn of the nation, not 
its pride and safeguard. The House of Lords would 
then indeed be useless^ and would of necessity be de- 
stroyed by its very uselessness. 

If the Constitution of England acknowledges the 
House of Lords as an essential constituent part of 
Parliament, composed of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons ; and that the purpose for which Parliament is 
created is to consult and deliberate freely and without 
control, how could it be endured that all deliberation 
should be rendered nugatory by a previously created 
majority t The King's advisers arrogantly signify to 
the Lords that they must pass their imbecile and 
revolutionary Reform Bill ; that they have no choice ; 
that resistance is in vain; that the Bill^ however 
nauseous and di^usting, shall be forced down their 
throats like Fluellen's leek ; and that if they are so 
£Euthful to their duty, and so honest in the execution 
of it^ as to refuse compliance to their arbitrary will, 
— ^then, the ultima ratio shall be resorted to, and the 
King shall aid his ministers in subverting the Con- 
stitution, and depriving the House of Lords of its 
privileges and independence. 

Already, as I have before observed, the King's 
prerogative has been stretched to the utmost extent 
of the line, by the creation of twenty-four Peers in a 
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few short months. I do not question the King's pre- 
rogative to create Peers, but I maintain, and will 
ever support fearlessly, that a creation of Peers for a 
political purpose is and would be a criminal breach, 
(it was so considered in Queen Anne's time,) and 
would actually place the King and his Ministers in 
the situation of traitors to their country. For what 
would such an act be, more or less, than the subver- 
sion of the Constitution and fundamental laws of 
England ? And if it should be admitted, as it must 
be admitted, that a conspiring for the purpose of 
overthrowing the State is treason, then it signifies 
nothing whether the conspirators are in a high or 
low degree ; the conspiracy and the treason are the 
same ; the violation of the laws of the land equally 
criminal and punishable. I am reasoning upon an 
hypothesis ; but I will go farther, and assert that the 
King is not warranted in taking a part, whilst a 
great question is in discussion; and that is the reason 
why the use of the King's name is not permitted in 
debate. The King acts unconstitutionally, if he 
seeks unlawfully, through his Ministers or others, to 
control a debate. The King, constitutionally, has 
nothing to do with a bill until it has passed both 
Houses of Parliament, and that it is brought to him 
for approval or rejection. If the King does more, he 
does what he does not possess the right to do, and 
he acts unconstitutionally. It must be, therefore, as 
plain as the sun at noon-day, that if the King, in 
opposition to the already expressed decision of a 
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main constituent estate of Parliament, should con- 
spire with his Ministers to overthrow the C!onstitution 
by a violent, arbitrary, and unexampled stretch of 
power, he infringes upon the compact with his people, 
and that a state of things will commence, which for 
centuries we have not known. 

In acting thus, the King would be placing himself 
at the head of a national revolution ; he would be 
siding with the republicans, and have-nothings, and 
dr^ of his people, against the nobles and all the 
worth of the nation. He would be doing that which 
an admired author tells us effected the French revo* 
lution : — '' Then the most preposterous union was 
formed, — one from which no result can be expected 
but despotism, — the union of the sovereign with the 
people to crush the nobility." 

Another evil, too, would by this means be created, 
which the King is bound to avoid. We are told by 
a noble author, who I presume must be considered 
as a great authority now, since he has been put for- 
ward to propound a measure which is throughout 
opposed to the maxims and opinions held in his own 
publication ; — we are told by him, alluding to Mr. 
Pitt's peers, — "The peerage was depreciated by 
creations, which at the same time enfeebled the 
gentry of the kingdom : a factitious vigour was pro- 
duced by the application, from time to time, of the 
most hurtful stimulants ; and, a temporary repose 
was obtained at the expense of permanent strength 
and the stamina of life itself." Unquestionably such 
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must be the result of b prostitatioD of th« peerage. 
The peerage would be vilified by the qaantity and 
quality, and the geotry would be enfeebled by the 
extraction of bo many from its ranks, besidee the elnr 
attached to the venal acceptance. 

In allusion to the particular instance now under 
consideration, the title conferred would be no 
honour ; disgrace would for ever attach to it : and 
if it were poseible to believe that any Minister could 
be induced to make such an offer, I cannot conceive 
that any one could be found base enough to accept 
it, when the price should be the destruction of that 
nobility of which he was created one for the un- 
heard-of purpose of destroying it. 

A wise sovereign would be sparing of honours 
upon policy. Queen Elizabeth was so ; end honour 
was then worth the having, because it was rare : the 
gentry then did not consider themselves aggrieved if 
a coronet did not deck their brows. Elevation to 
the peerage should be reserved as the highest favour 
that the sovereign could bestow ; it should be the 
reserved reward of distinguished merit, or for eminent 
services done to the state. To give it to this person 
and to that, for favour, or what the individual will 
do in return, is to undermine the peerage by tar- 
nishing its character ; and profusely to increase its 
numbers is to overthrow it by a depreciation which 
must end in bankruptcy. 

Often as I have heard the very clever enigma, 
" What is Majesty when stripped of its externals V 
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I as constantly have been touched by the moral which 
it conveys. For, remove from the Sovereign all the 
outward splendour which so properly surrounds him, 
reduce his pecuniary means, deprive him of the ex- 
tensive power of doing good^ and the King becomes 
as other men. So, rob the Peer of his honour and 
of his independence, degrade his order by rendering 
it no longer either valuable or respectable^ and the 
moths may feast upon his ermined robes, by them 
only will they be coveted. 

It is a received maxim that the King can do no 
wrong. Why is the King to be thus infallible ? 
Surely for a very wise purpose — ^to ensure the stability 
of the Throne. To be thus exempt, the King must 
not be an open agent ; if he be, then the responsi- 
bility attaches to him. But, though the King be 
exempt from blame, yet evil would arise if some one 
were not made liable, and accordingly his Ministers, 
who are his advisers, are made responsible. Now 
how comes it that the ELing's name has been so fre- 
quently used of late, and by those who are his ad- 
visers? Do they mean to shift the responsibility from 
their own shoulders, and lay it upon their Master? 
Or do they mean to try, under shelter of the King's 
name, and through the loyalty of the nation, to de- 
ceive both King and people, and by the aid of both 
to accomplish the overthrow of the Constitution, and 
of the laws and liberties of that people, which 
loyally aids a Sovereign, who, it believes, can do no 
wrong? 
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This is the grand deception, my Countrymen, and 
I call upon you to look to it. The King's name is 
used, which ought reverently to be kept in its sanc- 
tuary ; it is used that it may bring to it the loyalty 
of the people, and carry with it the power of the 
people ; but mark what results from this : see who 
the Ministers are and why they adopt this course. 
If a Minister comes to Parliament, and says the 
King wishes this, and the King demands that — 
see in what a predicament that Parliament is placed: 
if from a sense of duty it opposes the King's avowed 
desires, then disloyalty is attached to those who 
do so; if, on the other hand, a mixed feeling of 
bastard loyalty and subserviency should induce 
others to submit, freedom of debate is useless, and 
measures may be carried subversive of the dearest 
interests of the empire. Again, there is this impro- 
priety also. If the King*s name be used by the 
Minister, it must be also used by his opponents in 
debate, and then how hurtful must that be to the 
cause of Royalty! The old adage of '*too much 
familiarity breeds contempt," would be but too true 
in this case. The King's name must be held sacred ; 
it must not, above all things, be used to effect 
unlawful ends. On a principle of fair play, if the 
King's name is brought forward for offence, it must 
be canvassed for defence. 

The King has not in his dominions a more loyal 
subject than I am. Loyalty may be said to be here- 
ditary in our family, and I trust that it ever will be 
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so ; in me the exception is not to be found; but, as 
my motto tells me, ^' Loyalty is not ashamed" to pro- 
claim the tmth even to the Monarch's ear. As I 
desire to serve my King in reality, I would, on no 
occasion, either dare to insult his Majesty with 
offensive remonstrance, or seek to deceive him with 
insidious flattery. I should not now have considered 
myself justified in writing even an allusion to his 
royal office, were I not compelled by the extraordi- 
nary position in which we are placed. My duty to 
my King, my country, and. my God, have forced 
from me remarks which I respectftilly and most 
dutifully hope may reach the King's attention. 

We are arrived at, literally, a critical moment; 
a few hours may seal the doom of this mighty em- 
pire! 

In drawing towards a conclusion of these pages, 
may I be allowed to address myself to the different 
ranks which form our social union. May I, with all 
duty and submission, venture to approach my Sove- 
reign, and in supplication implore him to weigh well 
the nature of the advice which may be offered to him ; 
to look around him and see what is the state of the 
country — how awfully and rapidly it is changed in 
a few months : want, wretchedness, crime, anarchy^ 
and rebellion are making an alarming progress. 
The Church, the Throne, and the State are in the 
most imminent peril. What the noble author be- 
fore alluded to remarks on the French revolution, 
may now be said of us. *' General declamation and 
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affected sentiment were allowed, till the opinions of 
men fell into general confusion. At length the 
throne was shaken, the altar sapped, and the mine 
ready to burst under their foundations before anyone 
had a fair opportunity of urging any thing in their 
behalf." My Sovereign knows that he has within 
his realm tried and accomplished men, well quali- 
fied to advise, and who would not fan the flame of 
sedition^ but would manfully support the constitu- 
tion against the fearful inroads of Reformers and 
Revolutionists. In this crisis of our fate, let him 
call upon the really loyal of his empire, who are so 
in word and deed, and not in toord only ; they will 
joyfully rally round him, and at all risk save him 
from the sweeping destruction which a false step may 
create. The remedy is in my Sovereign's hands. 
Let him address those who have deceived his gene- 
rous confidence in the words of his royal predecessor, 
the famed Henry V. 

'' God quit yoa in his mercy ! Hear your sentence. 
'* You have conspired against our royal person, 
" Joined with an enemy proclaimed. 

*' Whereby you would have doom*d your King to slaughter, 

" His princes and his peers to servitude, 

'* His subjects to oppression and contempt, 

'' And his whole kingdom unto desolation. 

'* Touching our person, seek we no revenge ; 

" But we our kingdom's safety must so tender, 

'^ Whose ruin you have sought, that to her laws 

" We do deliver you. Get ye therefore hence, 

'* Poor miserable wretches.*' 
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This done, all may be well — I shudder at the re- 
verse. 

To the Lords Spiritual I appeal with peculiar ear- 
nestness. I beseech them to consider that the 
times in which they live are momentous beyond 
all that have been since the Christian era. The 
past (I allude to the last few years) has been bad 
enough. — The present must severely afflict every 
Christian mind ; what the future must be (if the 
present be not corrected and improved), it is not 
difficult to foresee. Although I confess myself un- 
learned, and dive into no mysteries, and endeavour 
to confine my view to its proper limits, plain matter 
of fact, yet to my apprehension a man must be blind 
indeed, who does not see, in the perplexed and 
agitated state of the world, that something is work- 
ing which, whatever it may be, we ought to be pre- 
pared for ; what that something is, or when it may 
happen, no man can tell. I will venture to hazard 
to your Lordships my ideas upon this subject. 
They are simply this. — Vice and irreligion appear 
to me to have been pushed to an extremity; but 
" dabit Detis his quoque fines" and, accordingly^ 
when things cannot be very much worse, we may 
look for their becoming better, upon the principle 
of refinement by fermentation^ which, as I conceive, 
is the process now going on. I have long been 
impressed with the conviction that a similar state 
of things to the present must infallibly arrive, even 
as a natural consequence : but I will farther state 
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my conviction that natural means are not the odIj 
niean» at work, that our trials are not yet ended, 
and that we may have to endure mneh, and to 
encounter much, before we can hope to attain an 
alleviation of our woes. Your Lordshipe will say 
that 1 am a bold or a foolish man to hazard sach an 
opinion, and that 1 must make it under an impres- 
sion that 6od*8 judgment is on the nation. I will 
own that I do think so. We are suffering for our 
sins, and I would implore your Lordships solemnly, 
assiduously, and zealously, to urge the Nation to 
repentance, and to encourage and cultivate, throu^ 
the Clergy, a better mode of life, and a return to 
that pure religion of the Established Church, which 
too many have left for those iklse lights that have 
led them astray to their own great detriment, and 
that of religion itself. I must not be misunderstood 
— it is not a fanatical or puritanical zecd which I 
require, but a systematic inculcation of a genuine, 
steady, and settled piety which may really benefit 
a people, and fitly prepare us for the coming contest 
in which we may be engaged. That contest, I con- 
ceive, will be between Good and Evil; for it appears 
to me that we are arrived at that period when shades 
of distinction will almost be lost, and when we must 
be resolved into one or the other of the two great 
contending parties. I have already hinted at my 
expectation, as it is my conviction, that, finally, the 
triumph of good over evil, of virtue over vice, will be 
Mgnal and glorious. Imbued with this conviction. 
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and having the spiritual as well as the temporal wel- 
&re of my country deeply at heart, I must again im- 
plore your Lordships to turn your attention to the 
momentous subject, and solenmly to consider what 
you have to do. 

You are bound, then, to do your utmost to reclaim, 
to encourage, and to establish in such principles 
as I have described, the very largest portion of the 
inhabitants of this empire, that by possibility can 
be gained to the cause of truth and righteousness ; 
— if you attempt this, I pronounce that you will 
be successful, and then may we hope, that Good 
will prevail. In times such as these, passiveness 
is positively criminal. Why do you not bestir your- 
selves, as Prelates did in times past? See your 
inferior Clergy — ^they are all ready to give ear to 
your exhortations, or to follow whither you lead or 
invite ; — a more exemplary body of men never before 
existed^ — ^but they are paralysed, they are not inspi- 
rated to their duty, or what is more, if they do dis- 
chaise it actively, they are either called to account, 
or, if not this, they are given up to be pecked at by 
all their merciless enemies the Infidels and Revolu- 
tionists. Should this be? I emphatically say. No. — 
Those of your Lordships that have talent, let them 
use it — it must not be hidden under a bushel ; those 
that possess firmness in the sacred cause of religion, 
and of the Church, let them shew it openly; a pious 
and courageous display of these qualities is emi- 
nently required, and, I can assert, loudly and anxi- 
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ously called for. When the caose of the Churdi 
(by which 1 mean also that of religicni) is oonoemed, 
or at stake, why is the Reverend Bench bo aUentt 
There are those upon it possessed of powers of the 
highest order, one I heard with delight not laog 
ago, when roused by threats, and smarting under the 
unwarrantable reflections cast upon the motiyes 
which would influence the Bench; he will stand forth 
I am convinced, a star even in the House, where he 
now sits. But there are others too^et us receive 
the Ijenefit of their learning and their eloquence, 
and let them quickly put to shame the profane 
attacks of their scoffing and implacable adversaries. 
It is not by Bills of concession and terffiverMUion 
that the interests of the Church are to be preserved ; 
neither will the absence of distinctive costume ward 
ofl* the insults of a deluded rabble. It must be by 
other means that this must be effected. Labour 
diligently, unceasingly, undauntedly in your voca«- 
tion. Invite to virtue, denounce immorality, bear- 
ing in mind that '' righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.** Denounce 
l)oIdly even to those who committed the act, the 
scandalous example set to the whole tuition by profa- 
nation of the Sabbath^ when to pass such a bill as 
the Reform Bill, the Parliament vms required to sit 
into Sunday morning ! ! ! 

Call a convocation, and there regulate and pre- 
serve the high interests of your Church. Then would 
you no longer admit, or possibly you might even 
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dismiss from amongst your body, many who have 
surreptitiously entered the fold : the orthodox clergy- 
man would then set a value upon his consistency ; 
and the Evangelical, the Unitarian^ and the Dis- 
senter from the Church, would cease to importune 
for entrance within the pale, nor successfully seat 
himself even upon your mitred Bench. *' 

Measures such as these would speedily regain for 
you that station in public opinion, which, it is evident, 
you believe yourselves to have lost. An earnest and 
faithful discharge of a public duty rarely fails to 
command general respect and esteem. 

I further call upon your Lordships to resist man- 
Ailly the attack upon Tithes and upon the Irish 
Church. I warn you that Ireland is the Speculum, 
and that what you see there will soon be reflected 
upon you.* Tithes are yours, it is your duty to pre- 
serve them — if tithes should be extinguished, any 
other property may be equally spoliated. 

I make the remark with pain and grief, but, I 
must in truth write, that if the Church has hitherto 
been preserved, it has not been by the exertions of 
Hierarchial Churchmen. I trust that henceforth in 
your Reverend Lordships will be found the ablest 
and most valiant defenders of the admirable Church 
of England. 

In what I have addressed to your Lordships nothing 
can be further from my mind than a spirit of hos- 

* I hare dwelt upon this subject in a little tract published anony- 
mously in 1824. 
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tility. — The very contrary is my known disposition 
towards the Hierarchy. It is because I anxiously 
desire to preserve and perpetuate Episcopacy and the 
rights and interest of the Church, that I address yoa 
in these plain and open terms. 

I am perfectly convinced that I offer good counsel, 
and urge you only to do what will be vitally essential 
for yourselves and for us. Ours is a community of 
interests ; if the Church fall, we must fall with it. I 
may be pardoned, therefore, if I write eagerly, I 
hope not too vehemently, upon a subject which in 
every point of view touches me nearly. I pray you, 
my Lords, to receive my appeal with the same in- 
genuousness and friendly disposition in which I make 
it ; and if any Right Reverend Lord should think 
that I have pressed too hardly upon him, I entreat 
him to pardon, but not, therefore, to disregard the 
intention of the words that may have given offence. 

In concluding my appeal to your Lordships, the 
last point is the Reform Bill. Yon must be well 
aware that this measure, called Reform, is not the 
reform which we require. What we really do want, 
is, a Reform of ourselves. Could this reform be 
effected, no other would be required. Your Lordships 
must plainly perceive that what the Reformers seek 
is Revolution. This is the object of the leaders ; as 
to their followers, a few only care a rush about Re- 
form ; but if reform be synonymous with plunder or 
rapine^ then ceitainly I must admit that, among \ the 
crowd, there are many reformers. 
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Seeing that order and r^ular government can 
alone be preserved by upholding the 'present esta- 
blished system, and that, by such a measure as the 
Reform Bill, all the institutions of the state must of 
necessity be overthrown and demolished ; I beseech 
you, in the name of Christianity, to put on your 
whole armour, the breast-plate, the helmet, the 
shield, and the spear ! — fight the good fight of the 
sacred cause in which you are engaged ; oppose with 
your whole strength the infidel and revolutionary 
measures that now assail us, and He who rewardeth 
the proud doer will bless your efibrts with increase! — 

To the Lords Temporal I say — You are the hope 
of the nation — on you depend its prosperous existence 
or its ruin. Stand forward now as hitherto you have, 
nobly, courageously, and justly. You know what is 
required of you ; you have already considered the 
question, and your minds are made up upon it ; — 
waver not — balance not— compromise not — if you do 
your duty, fear not that your country will do you 
Justice. The body of the nation is with you ; — in 
the words of one of your proudest ornaments, ** be 
just, and fear not!" 

To the matchless Gentry and Commoners of the 
British Empire I address myself now with every 
feeling of pride and affection. Such a gentry is to 
be found in England only. And why ? England is 
the land and birthplace of real, rational, and prac- 
tical freedom. Cradled from its earliest years in the 
lap of our free Constitution, the English youth imbibes 
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a kind of independence, which seems to arise from 
an habitual sense of equal protection to all, requiring 
of us reciprocally to respect the rights of each other. 
The utmost freedom of thought, speech, and action is 
enjoyed, provided that they do not degenerate into 
licence, and by being injurious to individuals or to 
the community, infringe the laws of the land. Se- 
curity and confidence are thus the very essence of 
real liberty, and upon such liberty the English cha- 
racter is founded. 

Gentlemen of England! — You who must know 
the value of liberty, look steadily at the prospect 
before you! Your intelligence^ your stake in the 
country, and, I hope, your patriotism, must awaken 
within you a foreboding of impending mischief! 
Would you wish either to see that Liberty which 
you prize destroyed, or a frightful contest ensue for 
its maintenance ? For, one or the other, or both, must 
he the issue, if the measures now proposed be suc- 
cessful. To be successful, the arbitrary and despotic 
design of forcing the House of Lords may be resorted 
to ; hut heware ! The same arbitrary power which 
disfranchises a borough for no delinquency, and 
violates the House of Lords because it is honest, 
will deprive you, when it pleases, of your valued 
rights, laws, and liberties ! 

Then, -all you who are well affected to the Consti- 
tution of our country, stand forward now at this 
eventful crisis of the nation's fate ! Rally round the 
old glorious constitution ! God grant that resistance 
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may never be required! But, if nothing else can at 
the last preserve to yoa your laws and liberties, and 
save the Constitution which you have sworn to 
defend^ then, sooner than surrender these blessings, 
meet force with resistance ! You will never permit 
men,whoprove themselves incapable of any thing else, 
to give you a new Constitution ! Remember that 
your ancestors won their liberties by their valour ! 
You mu5t preserve them by your wisdom and 
courage ! 

In Union must be our safety. — 
Unfortunate differences have lately divided former 
friends. Let us henceforth reunite under the Conser- 
vative Standard of England! Let us banish our 
prejudices and forget our differences; it will be a 
splendid and memorable sacrifice on the altar of 
Patriotism ! There is one, whose name has filled all 
£urope with respectful admiration. We can never 
forget the spotless Hero ; and if lingering and deeply- 
rooted attachments should sometimes make us re- 
member that the Statesman may once have erred; let 
us not remember in anger, or refuse our confidence 
to the Patriot, whose courage and experience may 
save the State, as his genius led armies to victory. — 
To him, and others whom you well know, give 
promptly your valued support ; set your shoulders 
stoutly to the wheels make a grand and united effort, 
and we may yet be saved. 

People of England! be our friends, as we are 
yours. Our cause cannot be separate ; we will hope, 
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by our united ezertionB and your support, to restore 
the reign of common sense, public principle, and 
national honesty. We must try to restore credit 
and confidence ; a wholesome currency may efiect 
this. As I before observed, I should desire to see a 
return to our former commercial system ; we have 
not thriven with a restricted currency and free trade. 
Distress would be dispelled as a cloud before the wind, 
if some simple regulations of this kind were resorted 
to. A Conservative system, a Protestant ascendancy, 
no Reform Bill, a thorough Union of all that is 
good and worthy in the nation, whether high or low, 
rich or poor, we must resolve to have. We must 
then strive for the mastery. Let us, people of 
England, achieve this, and you vrill no longer^want, 
— work will be plentiful and money abundant: 
every man may then sit under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree. Virtue will be predominant, good will 
be triumphant ; happiness, prosperity, and glorious 
days will be before us; the laws respected, our 
liberties secured ; the Church, the Throne, and the 
State will endure in safety. 

Should this be our happy lot, my dear Country- 
men, (as, if we are true to ourselves, it assuredly 
will be,) then may we, in the joy of our hearts and 
in the overflowing of our gratitude, exclaim, 
'' England, the land of Protestantism, is truly a 
favoured nation ! — God's blessing is upon us !" 

That such may be your blissful destiny, my dear 
Countrymen, before many years have elapsed, is 
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the anxioas and constant prayer, as it is the fixed 
hope and full expectation, of him who is affection- 
ately and unalterably devoted to your welfare and 
dearest interests. 
Farewell. 



HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE'S 



ANSWER 



TO 



THE CORPORATION OF DUBLIN. 



[From the Warder oflSth October^ 1828.] 



Ramsgate, October 10, 1828. 

Sir, 

Your letter of the 4tb October, communi- 
cating to me the thanks of the masters, wardens, and 
representatives of the several corporations and guilds 
of the City of Dublin, has afforded me the highest 
satisfaction ; and I have to request that you will ex- 
press to that eminent Protestant body how very much 
I prize their valuable approbation— as my only motive 
in writing the letter^ which has met with the appro- 
bation of the masters, wardens, and representatives 
of the several corporations and guilds of the City of 
Dublin, was an earnest and most anxious desire to 
fulfil a paramount obligation, by no longer maintain- 
ing a culpable silence, you may imagine how gra- 
tifying it must be to me that the endeavour to dis- 
charge a stern and painful duty should have had the 
good fortune to find shelter in the kindred opinion 
and approving sanction of my fellow-countrymen. 

To say, therefore, that I am not, for a multitude 
of reasons, gratified by my success, would be false. 
I am gratified — most truly gratified ! If I were not, 
I should be dead to every worthy impulse. But here 
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my elation ends. I derive from my unexpected suc- 
cess no presumptuous or unworthy feelings, nor will 
I allow any to arise. Encouragement shall stimulate 
me to further exertion, but that exertion shall be di- 
rected solely to the constitutional maintenance of our 
religious and civil institutions. 

I fairly confess that I considered myself, as it were, 
an offering to the cause, when I made public the full 
and undisguised avowal of my genuine sentiments ; 
I expected to be immolated for ray rashness, but, in- 
stead of immolation, I have found a cordial concur- 
rence and the most cheering approbation. Never- 
theless, I am perfectly well aware that it is the cause, 
and not the advocate, which evokes your generous 
expression of opinion. 

I am really ashamed of alluding so much to myself; 
but I hope to be allowed to avail myself of the pre- 
sent opportunity to repel one of the most slanderous 
of the many charges brought against me — I mean 
that of hypocrisy. To any upright and thinking 
man, I need scarcely attempt to defend myself against 
a charge of hypocrisy. I have laid open my tnie 
and inmost thoughts; surely honesty could do no 
more. Of all hypocrites, I consider a religious hy- 
pocrite to be the worst and most despicable. Cant 
and pretended righteousness I utterly abominate. I 
nevei" could endure hypocrisy, and should indeed 
writhe under the charge, if there were even the 
shadow of justice in it. But whilst I abjure an as- 
sumed and specious sanctity, let me add, that I fear 
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Gk)d, and am not ashamed to own it — I love and 
venerate His religion ; I should indeed be the most 
ungrateful of human beings if I did not. I am de- 
votedly attached to the established Church of England , 
because I think it the purest and most Christian form 
of worship in existence ; and for this reason I would 
hazard all, and even my life, to aid in protecting it 
from injury and impairment. 

Thus, as I fear God, I dare not be guilty of a 
fiilsehood, nor can I impiously take His name in 
vain, which I should do if I presumed to use it as a 
cloak for unworthy purposes. 

If this be hypocrisy, then must I stand convicted 
of being one of the rankest of hypocrites. Any thing 
in the shape of justification is, I hope, wholly unne- 
cessary ; nor should I have noticed any one of the 
virulent attacks that have been made upon me, if I 
did not desire at once to unbosom myself to you all, 
conceiving it of iuiportance that we should really 
know one another. 1 shall then leave the case in 
the hands of my countrymen. I am as little afraid 
of national justice, as I utterly despise the base crew 
of detracting Liberals, which though, thank God ! 
few in number, is yet noisy, insolent, and mischievous. 
I rejoice to observe that the whole nation is displaying 
its patriotic and Protestant feeling. I need not, I 
know, conjure those whom I am proud to call my 
fellow citizens of Dublin, to continue their exertions 
for the maintenance of our religion and our laws. 
On my part, I can faithfully assure them that I will 
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not rest until I see the Protettant ascendaxiey firmly 
and indubitably secured. 

I hare the honour to be^ Sir, 

Your very sincere and obedient servant, 

Newcastle. 

John AthM»(M^ Eiq, 



ANSWER 



TO 



THE ADDRESS 



OF THE 



BRUNSWICK CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB 



OF IRELAND. 



Bamsgaie, October 12, 1828. 

My Lord, 

Thoroughly impressed as I am with the 
fullest sense of the honour conferred upon me by 
your Lordship's letter of the 4th instant, I yet cannot 
pretend to express, in adequate terms, the emotion I 
experienced on receiving such a letter from such a 
body. I will merely state, that nothing on earth 
could be more gratifying to me, nothing more estim- 
able, than the approbation of valued and honourable 
men. May I beg the favour of your Lordship indi- 
vidually to accept my grateful sense of your kindness, 
and to make known to the Brunswick Constitutional 
Club of Ireland, that whilst memory remains, I shall 
never forget that the distinction which has been con- 
ferred upon me by that patriotic and noble union, 
has been suggested by an honest desire to give an 
encouragement to all tliat is good and honourable — 
all that exhibits patriotic devotion, elevation of senti- 
ment, or undeviating rectitude of principle. It is 
because I have endeavoured to advocate such princi- 
ples, that I have drawn upon myself the encouraging 
notice of the Brunswick Constitutional Club of 
Ireland. From my heart I rejoice to know that such 
men exist ; and as the saviours of their country, I 
trust that I may never forfeit their good opinion. 
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Although unconnected with Ireland, except as a 
most important integral part of the British empire, 
I feel the utmost interest in her welfare. Within the 
last three weeks 1 have received such unbounded 
marks of kindness and confidence from various bodies 
and individuals in Ireland, that I almost feel iden- 
tified with the country. Under these particular cir- 
cumstances, may I ask, if it would be objectionaJble, 
that I might be admitted as one of the members of 
the Brunswick Constitutional Club of Ireland ? I 
should consider it a peculiar honour to have my name 
enrolled with those of the distinguished members of 
your club, and to co- operate with them, on all oc- 
casions, for the good of the Church, the safety, honour, 
and welfare of our sovereign and his dominions. 

I have the honour to remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's very sincere and fiEiithful servant, 

Newcastle. 

The Earl qfRaiTuhume, 
^c. 4«. ffC, 



THE END. 
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